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Announcing for spring publication 


STORY AND STRUCTURE 
LAURENCE PERRINE, Southern Methodist University 


A systematic analysis of elements and a careful selection of materials— 
characteristics that distinguished Laurence Perrine’s introduction to b 
Sound and Sense—are to be found in his new introduction to the q 
The author gradually leads the student to an understanding of the 


Part One, “The Elements of the Short Story,” explores 

niques of the short story under the following categories: 

tation, Plot, Character, Theme, Emotion and 

Fantasy, Point of View, The Scale of Value. Within 

trative stories by classic and modern writers, and following 

that require the student to apply what he 

In Part Two there are stories for further reading, presented without 
comment. 


Publication: February, 1959 


THE PERCEPTIVE WRITER, 

READER, SPEAKER 

KEN MACRORIE, Michigan State University 

A new text for freshman composition in which 

problems of writing, reading, and speaking within the general 
of perception. Professor Macrorie speaks principally to the real 


oe HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
750 Third Avenue New York 17 


be, as a genre and prepares him to exercise an informed, critical judgment in 
reading fiction. 
4 Interpre- 
Irony, 
are illus- 
questions 
fic story. 
editorial 
framework 
: weaknesses 
of student writers; he shows in abundant detail and with many examples . 
from both student and professional works the fundamental processes involved 
; in effective communication. 
: Outline of Contents 
: Perception and Language; Gathering and Organizing Ideas; Writing from 
; Research; Reading and Speaking; Understanding Mass Communication; 
. Conventions of Language; Reading in Conflict of Opinion. 
ae Publication: March, 1959 


Enthusiasm 


from teachers and students alike 
has been the immediate response to 


& 
Harold C. Matn EXPRESSION 


& Richard Ohmann 751 pp. $5.00 


LOGIC & 
Harold C Matin RHETORIC OF 
EXPOSITION 


204 pp. $2.00 


Reports from across the country amply confirm advance predictions that “here are 
Freshman texts that will help students of every calibre learn to write like intelligent 
adults.” Teachers now using them in class write: “Both I and my students appreciate 
these unusual texts 


Becaus 


they have a significantly new approach." 
they successfully integrate logic and rhetoric." 


they take up the problems of writing where 
they belong— in wrestling with ideas." 


the readings, commendable in quality and 
imaginative variety, have opened new vistas 
of thought to my students." 


We think you'll agree. If you haven't carefully examined 
these exceptional texts, may we urge you to do so now? 


RINEHART & COMPANY, INC. 


232 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE MACMILLAN HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
Third Edition 


by JOHN KIERZEK 
1954 579 pages $8.25 


* From the Anglo-Saxon version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History 


The Macmillan 
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Subjects and Expression: Anyth that 
may interest teachers of literature writ- 
ing is potentially acceptable, wy verse 
and fiction on academic subjects. A clear and 
will of course recommend itself 

and its subject number of 
readers. Styling of Manuscripts: Please fol- 
low The MLA Seyle Sheet (Revised Edition) 
in all respects. Incorporate footnotes in the 
text except when it is absolutely impossible 
to do so. Keep block quotations short. Avoid 
tables, graphs, and other art-work. Length 
of Manuscripts: The shorter, the more likely 
of acceptance without revision. Anything 
longer than a dozen typewritten 


pages 
should justify itself by unusual subject or 
merit. Rebuttals should not exceed two 


pages. Transmission of Manuscript: Please 
send one copy folded or flat, held by a paper- 
clip but not a staple, with a self-addressed 
envelope to which stamps are clipped, keep- 
ing a carbon copy of the manuscript for 
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want to know when the manuscript is re- 
ceived. Address: Editor, College English, 
Trinity College, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 
Editorial Procedure: Speed and care will 
obtain in handling manuscripts. Any delay 
is a matter of academic holidays, concen- 
tration of manuscripts in one adviser’s field, 
difficult decision, or copy-editing following 
acceptance. 
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subscribers. In 1912 the Council began pub- 
lishing The English Journal, which started 
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and CE in 1938. EJ, addressed to — 
in secondary schools, is edited by Dwi 

Burton, Florida State University, and * 
mentary English comes from Jo n DeBoer, 
University of Illinois. A membership in the 
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CE, EJ, or a8; the privilege of obtaining a 
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A distinguished new poetry anthology, and a collection of 
readings, varied in style and difficulty, and representative 
of various rhetorical methods and aims . . . 


by JOSEPHINE MILES, University of California 
at Berkeley 

THIS NEW, CRITICAL ANTHOLOGY PROM- 
ises to be a truly unique contribution to 
the literature available in this field. Pre- 
publication critics hail it as a “rarity”— 
“an anthology with a genuinely novel 
and rewarding approach.” 


You'll find all the essentials of poetry 


Pub. Jan. 1959 
Text price $5.95 


THOUGHT IN PROSE 


by RICHARD S. BEAL, Boston University and 
JACOB KORG, University of Washington 


In this anthology of broadly based read- 
ings you'll find selections which encour- 
age your students to examine and draw 
upon their own experiences and observa- 
tions, acquaint them with the variety of 
language in the hands of skilled writers, 
and show them the need for interpreta- 
tion, organization, and unity in writing. 
To stimulate thought about questions of 
liberal education and at the same time 
keep the relationships between reading 
and writing before your students, the 
authors have selected expository prose of 
high quality, varied in style and diffi- 
culty, and representative of the various 
rhetorical methods and aims. 


The selections and arrangement of these 
essays provide conscious groupings for 
contrast and comparison in theme and 
style. Carefully organized into sections 
focused on a single major topic or con- 
trolling concept in language, literature, 
science, social studies, religion, or philos- 
ophy, the major sections are then sub- 
divided into groups of related essays. 


This book groups and juxtaposes readings 
to suggest provocative comparisons and 
contrasts in form and theme, while pro- 
viding a wealth and variety of selections 
for instructors to choose from according 
to their particular purpose. 
Pub. 1958 


611 pp. Text price $5.00 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
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Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


THE POEM 
plus an historical overview, skillfully 
presented in brief compass. 
Offering selections of more than 100 . 
poets from all centuries of English 
poetry since the Renaissance, THE ; 
POEM achieves a good balance between 
American and British poems, includes 
modern poems from other languages and 
the full range of types of poetry—from 
common and popular verse to modern 
chapter presents a thorough 
the nature of a poem—the 
parts and the nature of the 
“whole” tone that results 
ranging of these components. 
three sections offer the body 
thology, organized according 
based on point of view. The . 
final section summarizes the historical 
pattern and exemplifies it by extensive 
selections from five major poets. 


“It is evidently the work of a profound 


Ri ADK ’ scholar thoroughly familiar with the findings 
of specialists in anthropology, archeology, 

and comparative religion, as well as with the 

pertinent work of students of literature. But 

equally important so far as undergraduates 

are concerned, it is obviously the work of an 

{ 0) th ( experienced teacher who knows how to pre- 


sent his material in a clear and interesting 
way. They can hardly fail to realize the full 


effectiveness of the biblical writers and the 
IBLE full cultural significance of the Bible after 
reading this superb guide.” 


—Maximilian G. Walten 
The City College of New York 


by 
Harold H. Watts, Purdue University 


A new section on the Dead Sea Scrolls, together with re- 
workings of other sections of this text in light of recent 
scholarship, adds to the original worth of THE MODERN 
READER’S GUIDE TO THE BIBLE as a highly illuminat- 
ing companion to beginning readers of the Bible. It describes 
the books, along with a sustained analysis which relates 
them to contemporary interpretations of the importance of 
the Bible in our culture, and points to a unity beneath the 
diverse works. Literary and poetic values are stressed, along 
with the deeply religious. Charts of historical information, 
bibliographies, indices. 
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Have you considered 
FOERSTER 4th edition? 


. Mr. Foerster has demonstrated without question 
Ve the most successful of American literature an ologies 
is likewise the most up-to-date. The latest edition com- 
bines the balance and rtion of the earlier version 
together with the best of the newer critical approaches 
to the study of literature. It cannot help but appeal to 
those who feel that the older historical arrangements of 
literature need correction from fresh critical insights. 
But it will equally satisfy teachers who know from ex- 
ience that the literary experience alone is not a 
Foerster has preserved a strong sense of form wi 
a respect for historical backgrounds.” 
Falk, University of California at Los Angeles 


“The fourth edition is the best yet of the Foerster two 
volume anthology because of its new period introductions, 
of and headnotes, and because of its 

usion of longer complete works such as Twain’s ‘Old 
Times on a, Jeffers’ “Roan Stallion,’ and 
Faulkner's The Bear’ . Joseph Lima, George Wash- 
ington University 


“A comprehensive and intensive survey of the whole 
field of American letters. The stamp of careful scholarship 
is everywhere evident, especially in the commentaries 
on a authors and in the well-classified bibliographies. 

” Sister Mary Louis, Ursuline College 


who wish to emphasize the history of taste and thought 
in America.” A. P. Locklin, Sennapiants State University 


AMERICAN POETRY AND PROSE 
4th edition Edited by Norman Foerster 


Complete 1664 pages. $8.75 


Part I. From the Beginnings 
to Oliver Wendell Holmes 861 pages. $6.25 


Part II. From Walt Whitman 
to the Present 811 pages. $6.25 


Contemporary (taken from 
Part II of the 3rd edition) 449 pages. $3.50 


AMERICAN POETRY AND PROSE 
Shorter edition 924 pages. $7.00 


Edited by Norman Foerster 
and William Charvat 
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Used in practically every college 
and university in the United States 


Authoritative. The ACD is the only college dictionary ever 
prepared directly by a large staff, including 355 leading schol- 
ars, scientists, technical experts, and other authorities in 316 
fields of knowledge. 


Up te Date. The ACD is continuously revised by its per- 
manent editorial staff, under the direction of Jess Stein, 
Managing Editor. The permanent Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee is composed of Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Irving Lorge, Columbia University, Bernard Bloch, Yale 
University, W. Cabell Greet, Columbia University, and Charles 
C, Fries, University of Michigan. 


The American 
College Dictionary 


A $5.00; THUMB-INDEXED, $6.00 
RANDOM HOUSE ab Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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New RONALD Textbooks .. . 


Principles of 


BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 
Sally B. Maybury, University of Vermont 


EMPHASIZING THE BROAD PRINCIPLES which underlie all 
effective business communication, this concise, practical textbook 
is especially suitable for use in short courses in business English. 
The standard conventions and the common practices and tech- 
niques of business writing are clearly presented and fully illus- 
trated by pertinent examples from actual business correspondence. 
Numerous end-of-chapter problems are provided to give the stu- 
dent ample practice in dealing with a wide variety of business 
writing situations. 

The text includes detailed treatments of style, grammar, punctua- 
tion, letter form and elements, and the basic types of business 
letters. One chapter is devoted to the student’s problem of getting 
a job in business. Appendixes provide useful information on usage 
and style, special forms of address, and such technical topics as 
spelling rules and instructions for writing numbers. 


January, 1959. 37 ills.; 415 pp. $4.50 


BUILDING A 
BETTER VOCABULARY 


James |. Brown, University of Minnesota; and 
Rachel Salisbury, formerly Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee 


THIS PRACTICAL WORKBOOK shows the student how to 
enlarge his vocabulary and improve his skill in understanding and 
using words. Emphasizing a strong self-help approach, it presents 
unusually complete and effective methods for insuring both im- 
mediate and continuous vocabulary growth. Ideally suited for 
either group or individual instruction, this book contains a wealth 
of exercises designed for use with any standard college-level dic- 
tionary. Instruction material is combined with intensive drill in 
the use of the dictionary, pronunciation, mastery of word elements, 
and use of word study procedures. Practical vocabulary-building 
techniques, based on laws of learning, supplement the traditional 
aspects of word study. A special section describes specific learning 
methods the student can use to obtain best results. 


January, 1959. Paper cover. 124 pp. $2.25 


THE FRJONALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


READINGS IN 
Applied English Linguistics 


Edited by HAROLD B. ALLEN. This comprehensive text, which 
combines in a single volume current and differing reports from 
linguistic scholars, provides the student and teacher of English 
with a broad view of the impact of modern linguistics upon the 
English language in the areas of study, teaching, and literary 


criticism. 
428 pages, $3.75 


Exposition and Persuasion 


Edited by R. D. BROWN and DAVID G. SPENCER. This collection 
of 94 expository essays makes a strong appeal to students in 
scientific and technical fields and to the many Arts students not 
interested in purely “‘literary"’ writing. Equal stress is given to 
an exciting content and to techniques of exposition. 

495 pages, $3.50 


A History of the English Language, 
2nd EDITION 


By ALBERT C. BAUGH. The revision of this standard text offers 
an up-to-date and comprehensive survey of the development of 
the English language. The book strikes a nice balance between 
the technical considerations of sounds and inflections and the 
treatment of influential external factors—political, social, and 


intellectual. 
506 pages, $5.50 


‘Teaching English Grammar 


By ROBERT C. POOLEY. Emphasizing written sentence structure 
as the main purpose of grammar instruction, this timely text 
offers an approach to grammar, from grammar school through 
college, which is slanted toward contemporary structural linguis- 
tics and yet at the same time retains the traditional terminology 
of grammar. 


224 pages, $2.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
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On Teaching Difficult Literary Texts 


M. L. RosENTHAL 
Poetry Editor of The Nation and co-author of books on poetry and reading, 
Mr. Rosenthal is currently working on two studies of modern poetry, as well as 
continuing to contribute criticism to periodicals. He has degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and from New York University, where he is an associate 


professor. 


L 

The truth about difficult texts is some- 
thing like the truth about women. 
Maxim Gorky tells us that Tolstoy used 
to threaten he would reveal the latter 
truth, in all its horror, during the min- 
utes remaining to him just before he 
died; he would be halfway into the 
ope and no reprisals against him would 

possible. But he never did reveal it, 
and the reason (Gorky speculated) was 
the obvious, disappointing one that there 
is no truth about women. There is none, 
at least, that is not equally applicable 
to men. 

So it is with the truth about difficult 
texts. There is no such truth. Or rather, 
it is very much the same as that about 
simple texts. The prospect of delight— 
and in art delight includes the bitterest 
realizations, when they genuinely win 
us—lies before us in each. It is that 
prospect, T. S. Eliot tells us, “which 
alone justifies the of poetry.” 
To the reader who merely stares at a 
text as through a glass eye darkly, to 
quote Mark Twain, even the plainest 
writing will be all surface and stereo- 
type. An act of sympathy is needed for 
the lucid as for the less available piece 
of work. And when the act of sym- 
pathy has been made, the plain lucid 
piece will often reveal hidden depths 
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after all, just as “simple” people do 
when we come to know them well. 
William Blake’s short poem “Ah! 
Sun-flower,” often on to sophomore 
classes, may illustrate this principle. The 
thought of this poem self- 
evident. Yet its images of infinitely re- 
verberating unfulfillment—the flower it- 
self in the first stanza “counting the 
steps of the Sun” and “seeking after that 
sweet golden clime / Where the travel- 
ler’s journey is done”; the “Youth pined 
away with desire” and the “pale Virgin 
shrouded in snow” of the second—re- 
quire more than an intellectual interpre- 
tation. They require responsiveness to 
sound and to the emotional connotations 
of language, and a capacity to feel the 
individual turns on traditional symbols. 
Moreover, a consideration of the closing 
lines, which tell us that in the supposedly 
“sweet golden clime,” after all, there 1s 
continuing aspiration and—perhaps—still 
no final satisfaction, will suggest that the 
turn Blake has made is a startling one 
indeed. They seem to deny the consola- 
tions of the Romantic dream and to im- 
ply that if the gifts of the Here and 
Now are denied us there will never be 
any joy for us in any life, anywhere. 
How all this (if what I say has ro 4 
bearing on the truth) emerges as felt 
reality in Blake’s short, direct poem is 
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a problem of much the same order as 
the problem of closing in on the mean- 
ing of Joyce’s long, many-faceted 
Ulysses. 

With both kinds of works, the pri 
method of getting as near as possible 
to this felt reality or meaning is basically 
the same. We must avoid resistance to 
what we are reading, and must read as 
sympathetically as we can, with the aim 
of arriving at a close rapport with the 
work’s whole shape and character. In- 
tellectual structure, particularly in its 
overt form, is but one element in the 
real design; if we begin to argue too 
soon, with a text as with a person, the 
aT for empathy is lost. It is 

lost if we are too eager to sum- 
marize the point of view succinctly. “In 
other words, he means—,” we say. But 
“he” has not used those “other words.” 
He has used his own words, in a unique 
order, and his achievement is not to be 
measured by someone else’s rewording. 

In teaching, it seems to me, one of our 
chief problems is to keep clearly in view 
the relationships among three sets of 
motives: our Own motives as teachers, 
the motives of our students, and the re- 
vealed motives of literary works. The 
student starts out wanting to feel re- 
assured in his cherished attitudes and to 
gain confidence in his own mye 
through mastery of methodology. He 
wants the teacher to be a model of in- 
formed conviction, but is afraid lest the 
challenge be too disturbing. The teacher, 
on the other hand, wants to share a set 
of ideas and approaches which have de- 
veloped only gradually, usually, and 
which most students are not yet ready 
to absorb except as formulae to be ap- 
plied mechanically. Their relation, as 
student and teacher, should be —— 
the kind of attention they pay to t 
works studied, rather than through the 
force of your dazzling personality or 
my dogmatic lecturing. The so-called 
“great” teacher is too often merely 
someone who sustains his ego by snow- 
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ing his adoring students under—that is, 

them with his 
without helping them discover ways of 
going ahead on their own. The so-called 
“brilliant” student is too often one who 
very quickly acquires suitable snow- 
shoes; he may never discover his own 
way but he will never lose sight of his 
master on the wintry wastes. The liter- 
ary work, if given a prior place in liter- 
ary education, supplies its own correc- 
tives. The title Ulysses (to allude to 
Joyce’s book again for a moment) ought 
to suggest, not Dr. So-and-So’s great 
lectures on the stream-of-consciousness 
novel, but a complex of impressions, 
echoes, and patternings growing up out 
of the intimate examination of a book 
that begins with a sardonic, hissing splut- 
ter and a mildly blasphemous close-up of 
Buck Mulligan, its comedy both en- 
hanced and modified by the —. of 
its ing and its ima " ive 

dial e that soon be 
spersed, the deliberately vulgar language 
introduced, the intensely serious and 
emotional turn the dialogue and thought 
take, and with all this the pattern that 
begins to set itself up through the rep- 
etition of certain colors, words, juxta- 
positions—these are the first manifesta- 
tion of the concerns and the form of 
the book. The teacher may wish to bring 
out certain directions and implications, 
the student to overcome his fear of the 
difficult. The book itself, however, 
shows each the way and makes them 
more nearly equal if they both work 
together to get at it inductively. The 
true authority of the teacher lies in what 
he can show about the book without 


ignoring other —_ or meanings the 


student's initially rent emphases may 
discover or seem to discover. Fre may be 
far ahead of his class (as I am sure, for 
instance, Kenneth Burke usually is when 
he teaches), but they are both talking 
about the same thing and thus can come 
to terms in a valid way. 


We need to seek, then, the reality of 
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TEACHING DIFFICULT TEXTS 


the work—the vision it embodies and 
the design of that embodiment. To this 
end we may exploit any critical em 
which helps us appreciate the multiple 
shadings of words, conventions, rhythms, 
and confrontations, or to see the repeti- 
tions and evolution of motifs in a given 
school or author or tradition, or to close 
in on its unique frame of reference. But 
we can har y wait until we, and our 
classes, have learnt all the with 
all their inventors’ idiosyncrasies before 
we talk about literature, simple or com- 
plex, and before we assume the right to 
think about it in a primary way. Once 
we begin this primary consideration we 
are engaging in real study, in real teach- 
_ ing, in real criticism. And ordinarily we 
can begin almost at once. For most 
works, a first, largely uncritical but alert 
reading is helpful simply to get an over- 


all sense of the set, the feel, of the whole. 
In Faulkner’s As 1 Lay Dying, for ex- 
ample, such a reading will show us that 
the book is written in many first-person 


voices, with each chapter given to one 
of them. It will therefore suggest that 
the “I” of the title is the composite per- 
sonality of these speakers; the novel cen- 
ters on one death in particular, but de- 
velops the death of a family—and per- 
' haps of a kind of society—and its re- 
birth through the crude reassertion of 
the life-force. There is an epic journey 
toward this rebirth, hampered by flood 
and fire, by wounds and madness; there 
are Biblical and mythological parallels, 
though they are rarely sustained con- 
sistently; there is a mingling of grotesque, 
ep and purely tragic elements. 

names are symbolic of the charac- 
ters’ function. Such observations, if one 
watches with amy attention, are inevi- 
table because they are the obvious mark- 
ings on the map of the novel’s progress. 
Once they are made, though, the “dif- 
ficulty” begins to dissolve. 

Yet a great many students will not, 
make the markings, less because th 
are not able to understand what 
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read than because do not trust their 
own understanding. Not enough atten- 
tion is given in teaching to the fact that 
a work of literature is a design that pro- 
vides its own key. If a novel consists of 
a series of chapters each titled with the 
name of the person shown s ing and 
thinking in it, it should take no effort 
at all to note that fact. So little have 
our students been taught that any writer 
can and may organize his works in any 
way he finds usable, however, that what 
would be eee obvious to people 
reading a play becomes a real barrier to 
them when they read a work of fiction 
that gives someone’s name and then 
shows him thinking aloud. And so little 
have they been taught that the sequence 
of o ion is a clue to all the values 
the work embodies, that it is not likely 
that even the best student will consider 
the juxtapositions of chapters—why Darl 
speaks first, and Cora next, and so on— 
and their effect without being apprized 
of the usefulness of doing so by his 
teacher. As 1 Lay Dying is an acute in- 
terpretation of the defeat of love and 
sensibility by the tough, coarse realities 
of yr, en ; it places family loyalty, 
the illusion of meaning, the faith of in- 
nocence in the scales against brute truth, 
and finds the latter outweighing the for- 
mer, and perhaps finds that good. That is 
to say, it explores matters of the greatest 
import to all of us in its own way—doing 
so in part by reducing situations most 
people would regard as painfully serious 
to the level of jokes and tall tales, 
and in part by giving epic and tragic 
dimension to the mean and the shabby. 
But we shall miss all that it implies and 
embodies if we do not ask the right 
simple questions, and if we do not be- 
lieve in our right and ability to do so. 
One of the most important such ques- 
tions is the relevance of the design of 
a small portion, especially one in a stra- 
tegic location, of a work to the whole. 
For instance, in the very brief opening 
chapter of As I Lay Dying, our atten- 


tion is from the inning focused on 
Jewel, who starts out behind Darl, the 
speaker, but towers above him in the 
framed setting of a cotton-field in July. 
They are moving toward the empty, 
dilapidated cotton-house that stands 
shimmering in the sun, along a path 
cuttin § through the field and curvi 

around the cotton-house before it lea 

up to the spring and the bluff. The 
homely opening description is a 
tive: Though there is potential comedy 
in the vision of the tall Jewel looming 
up behind Darl, it is kept in — 
and one forgets it during the flatly lit- 
eral diagramming of the second para- 
graph, with its symmetrical landscape 
that suggests hardship, heat, and a gen- 
erally workworn environment. In the 
third paragraph, though, while Darl 
follows the path around the cotton- 
house, the long-legged Jewel walks 
through it—that is, through the back 
and front windows. Perfectly straight- 
faced, both now reappear on the other 
side, but with their places reversed. 
Jewel pauses to drink, and Darl again 
takes the lead, and with that shift our 
attention shifts also to the sight of Cash, 
at the end of the path, building a coffin 
of “golden wood” for his still living 
mother to be buried in; the sound of the 
adze at the end of the chapter focuses 
our attention on this macabre enterprise. 
- The absurdly, yet appropriately sol- 
emn, procession which makes up this 
chapter perfectly introduces us to the 
formal character of the whole work: 
its mingling of literal realism with a 
vaudevillian horse-play and with sheer 
morbidezza. Jewel, though the younger 
son, takes precedence in the course of 
the action; self-centered, the child of 
passion, he is instinctively nonconform- 
ing in his actions and nature. Darl, the 
precise and subtle observer, is one of 
the two most sensitive and vulnerable 
figures of the novel. Tull’s wagon sug- 
gests Tull’s own solid, comfortable rm 
ities. Cash is the good, conscientious 
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artisan of the useful and the beautiful, 
working steadfastly in the shadow of 
imminent death. Addie, the mother, 
though almost nothing is said about her, 
becomes the focus and clue to the whole 
scene by the chapter’s end. Ask the 
right questions about this opening scene 
and the pattern of the whole book is 
laid open: a journey into mystery, asso- 
ciated with Addie’s death; the grotesque 
adventures that punctuate the journey; 
the mingling of naturalism, lyricism, and 
burlesque. 

The technique for fol- 
lowing through on such observations 
cannot, it seems to me, be finally sys- 
tematized, because each work is suffi- 
ciently unique to demand a response 
that is also unique. Yet we are talking 
about objects that have a reality of their 
own, a definable shape whose contours 
we can outline when we are in touch 
with them and do not seek to impose 
upon them our a priori notions of what 
a novel, a play, a poem must be. If we 
are unassuming, if we are not squeam- 
ish, if we look for the functional direc- 
tion of descriptions, lines of movement, 
images, confrontations, and so on, we 
shall find what is there to the limits of 
our abilities of comprehension. 

Of course, there are also well-estab- 
lished techniques of evasion of difficult 
literary texts, and perhaps I should at 
least catalogue them before going on. 
They may be described as the impreca- 
tory, the equivocal, and the centrifugal. 

The imprecatory approach is the most 
elementary of these. Faced with a puz- 
zling passage in Finnegans Wake, or 
with the phrase “perne in a gyre” in 
Yeats’s “Sailing to Byzantium,” one 
unhesitatingly launches a furious attack 
on the New Critics. Conversely, faced 
with an analytical passage by Blackmur 
or a stretch of semantic philosophizing 
by Empson or Burke, one at once 
lashes out against the deliberate obfus- 
cations of Eliot and Pound. For a while, 
a few years ago, it appeared that the 
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imprecatory approach had engulfed lit- 
erary journalism altogether: but it did 
very soon become repetitious, as its 


practitioners quickly ran out of distin- 
could think of to 
ough, can start anew 


guished names the 
despise. Teachers, 
each term. 

The equivocal approach, in full flush, 
is the most popular method of “erm | 
the difficult and challenging. Its id 
practitioner, I have always thought, was 
a former teacher of mine with a well- 
earned reputation for erudition. In our 
esthetics seminar he would elucidate 
Kant, let us say, by poe Seeger us 
three or four Greek and Latin quota- 
tions and then commenting on them for 
the rest of the session. Once, I believe, 
he solved certain mysterious passages 
in Plotinus by reading us his entire lec- 
ture backwards. The lecture had that 
faint gleam of elusive plausibility that 
suggested to troubled hearers a prin- 
ciple of order somewhere in what was 
being said. I have never seen a greater 
master of this approach. But of course, 
I have said that the equivocal is the 
most popular form of evasion, and I 
was thinking of its more usual forms, as 
when the professor deals with a poem 
of Dylan Fnomas’s not by looking at 
it but by saying: “Dylan Thomas was 
shaped by three major influences: Freud, 
the Bible, and Welsh folklore.” Fifteen 
minutes to each, and five to the next 
assignment and the next test, and out 
the door we go. Naturally, such infor- 
mation may be high! useful, but only if 
made ancillary to the consideration of 
the poems themselves. 

The centrifugal approach, if anything 
centrifugal can be called an approach, 
is the most primitively appealing of all. 
“I don’t get The Waste Land, do you?” 
giggles the teacher, shrugging exqui- 
sitely, in the French manner. “Let’s turn 
now to page 4-8-3—Sandburg’s ‘Fog.’” 
And away he pads on his sly little cat 
feet, the class stumbling mistily and hap- 
pily along behind him. 
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Variations on the centrif evasion 
include some of the craftier dodges, such 
as illness on the day of crux, or even 
fainting dead away in class if nec : 
but they need not be so dramatic. I do 
cherish the memory of the mellow pro- 
fessor who whiled away the afternoons 
of my twentieth spring with anecdotes 
about his grandchildren, reminiscences 
of great football games, and criticisms 
of the state legislature. It was a course 
on Browning, and if I’ve never quite 
come to grips with Sordello and certain 
lines of “The Englishman in Italy”—I 
tell my classes laughingly as we flip the 

toward “ Last Duchess”—it’s 
all the fault of that delightful old fraud 
Professor X, of blessed memory now, 
alas. 


II. 


End of digression. All of us, probably, 
sometimes evade the issue by one or 
another of these methods, generally, I 
should hope, in a less extreme manner. 
And often enough, certainly, the kindred 
virtues to the vices thus indulged in 
are called for: passionate statement of a 
point of view, scholarly perspective 
which refuses to accept the easy gener- 
alizations and the impres- 
sionism of students without correcting 
them, human understanding which does 
not drive at analysis so unremittingly 
that the student is pushed into bored, 
defensive indifference. Nevertheless, the 
large aim remains: to teach the student 
trust of his own primary responses, to 
help him cultivate a widening awareness 
of what is present in the work and an 
openness that will permit him to catch 
clues and elements of the design and 
to correct earlier misreadings. And this 
matter of the misreading is a crucial 
one. The beginner can come to his 
uncertain first achievements in critical 
insight only by forgetting the terribl 
inhibiting fear of being mistaken an 
as he thinks, making a fool of himself. 
But the mistakes must be made; they are 
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absolutely essential in the whole process. 
In fact, it is surprising how often a first 
reading suggests the precise opposite of 
a work’s real direction. The student 
must be encouraged to see how impor- 
tant that mistaken interpretation can be 
to him. It has developed out of his initial 
experience of the work’s conflicting 
motives as they develop, and of its lan- 

age considered as an element shaped 
into the structure and not merely as 
communication in the ordinary sense. 
One cannot expect it to unfold all its 
mysteries at first glance, even when the 
writing does not seem particularly chal- 
lenging. 

Besides being unavoidable in the stu- 
dent’s progress toward greater rapport 
with a text, mistakes in reading often 
reveal an author’s subtler motivations 
and even his confusions. In a class re- 
cently, I asked the students each to write 
an analysis of a single poem of his choice, 
and them Spender’s “Not 
Palaces, An Era’s Crown.” This poem 
attempts to operate two paradoxical 
concepts simultaneously. The first is that 
the sense of beauty and of meaningful 
tradition must now (“now” being the 
early 1930’s, when revolutionary thought 
was much in the air) be transferred to 
new objects—away from family pride 
and self-cultivation and toward a world 
without hunger or inequality. The sec- 
ond is that the only justification for 
using the Satanic instruments of war 
and death is to “bring death to the kill- 
ers” themselves. 

The student’s was nsive 
to the poem, but Facortedly a he 
started with various false assumptions. 
For some reason, he placed Spender in 
the postwar Twenties—“like Cummings.” 
Also, he could not conceive of anyone’s 
using words like “flowers” and “beauty” 
and “love” to indicate negative values. 
Nor could he conceive of a "s 
employing words like “ordered” 
“brass and “ ” exce joratively. 
As a of chase distor. 
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tions, of course, the whole point of 
Spender’s paradoxes was lost upon him. 

Nevertheless, the student’s errors 
were in an important sense derived 
from the poem itself. After all, Spen- 
der’s image of the necessary transfer- 
ence of values is flat as well as strained: 


The architectural gold-leaved flower 


From le ordered like a single mind, 
I build 


ward all the way tt and especially 
at the end. Yet the 


“beauty’s filtered dusts”) and of the de- 
light of the senses (“Eye, gazelle, delicate 
wanderer”) is always immediate and 
convincing. The poet’s diction thus 
“takes sides” in a manner he did not 
intend, and gives away reservations of 
attitude that suggest he really loves what 
he is renouncing more than what he 
P rts to advocate. The mistaken 
readi had something to contribute 
after all. 

The essence of the method, as it seems 
to me, is to be receptive first and ana- 
lytical only afterwards. I do not mean 
that analysis is not essential; quite the 
contrary. But first we need to establish 
some relation to the work being appre- 
ciated and studied that will be prior 
to a simply intellectual one. If I may 
now refer to Eliot as a major example, 
I might suggest that in most agrees | 
and writing about him too much initi 
attention is given his larger conceptions 
and structural techniques. Although 
Eliot is certainly an intellectual and a 
master of the intricacies of design, his 

rimary appeal after all is his line-by- 
ine music and intensity and “magic”: 
April is the cruellest month, b i 

cs out of the dead ed’ maag® 
Memory and desire. . . . 


This brief passage comes, of course, at 
the very beginning of The Waste Land. 
It illustrates a fact often neglected en- 
tirely—the fact that the poem builds into 


Indeed, the rhetorical forcing is awk- 
rejected values (“rare accumulation,” 
| 
: ‘ 
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its total form and conception from a 
number of deeply moving lyric and 
dramatic moments such as this one. Here 
Eliot plays on the familiar nostalgic 
associations of spring, but darkens and 
dee them through the strong adjec- 
tives “cruellest” and “dead” and through 
the interruption of the lilting r and /’s 
and front vowels by the long u of the 
first line, the scattered sto the 
sharp breaks in movement forced by the 
pent and the contemplative ef- 
ect of the two participial phrases. We 
have not yet had moc to us the 
t theme of death and resurrection, 
t these lines definitely prepare us for 
it. Showing the student how this is so 
is more important, certainly at first, than 
telling him all about Frazer and the 
Fisher-King and the 770 versions of the 
m of dying hero-god. It shows 
to look he can 
find for himself after a bit—and thus 
how to come into direct touch with 
the life of the poem. 


We are first caught up, in a passage 
such as this one, by its innate sensuous 
appeal and dramatic quickening. After- 


wards, as we realize its reverberations 
of meaning which are of so great con- 
sequence to an understanding of our 
own condition, our estimate of the stat- 
ure of the poet who brings such realiza- 
tions into being is confirmed and in- 
creased. But it is important, in reading 
poetry as in other human affairs, to put 
primary things first. Thus, the reader 
who takes up “Gerontion” in this light, 
preparing himself to be receptive first 
and analytical only afterwards, will be 
rewarded by an insight no amount of 
purely abstract explanation can provide. 
The poem begins: 

Here I am, an old man in a dry month, 
Being read to by a boy, waiting for rain. 
The picture is a literal one; it implies 
blindness or near-blindness in the speak- 
er; and a general impotence underlined 


by the phrases “dry month” and “wait- 
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ing for rain,” though why these details 
should be important we do not yet 
know. But together with the next four 
lines, they present a bleak picture of the 
last years of a sterile life: 


{ was neither at the hot gates 
Nor fought in the warm rain 
Nor knee deep in the salt marsh, heaving 


a cutlass, 
Bitten by flies, fought. 


“Hot gates” is the only 
raises any problem of explicit m 
here, though I sup a reader sic 
with anxiety would not be satisfied until 
he’d learned just what war or wars 
Gerontion has not fought in—the Cru- 
sades? the Greek war of independence 
against the Turks? Eliot gives us a good 
many mysterious phrases to ponder if 
we expect precise denotation in our 
= Yet the connotations of these 
ines are perfectly clear even if their 
literal reference is not. Whole seminar- 
rooms of students have expired with 
delight at being reminded that “hot 
gates” might be regarded as a literal 
translation of the Greek place-name 
Thermopylae, but their lives could have 
been saved for another day’s dying had 
they also been reminded that we need 
not forever be translating what a 
says into something else. “Hot gates” 
suggests danger, perhaps pain; the rest 
of the passage recalls the kind of en- 
gagement that entails discomfort, deadly 
action, and suffering. Whether the “hot 

tes” are the gates of hell, or of a burn- 
ing city, or of an engulfing sexual expe- 
rience, or some icular combination 
of any of these is certainly less impor- 
tant than the impact of the phrase itself 
in the context of sound, color, and lan- 
guage in which the poet gives it. For 
the ker—Gerontion, the “shrunken 
old man”—the images of these lines are 
conjured up in a dream of lost oppor- 
tunities to live significantly. 

What I have been trying to suggest 
is that the fundamental appeal and mean- 


phrase that 
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, even of an Eliot, is closer to the 
subliminal than to the sublime. It is 
at any rate closer to the elemental than 
to the abstract. Eliot’s comic passages 
alone, for instance, make up a 7 
Dickensian gallery of broad effects. 
Thus, the ginning of “Sweeney 
Among the Nightingales”: 

Apeneck Sweeney spreads his knees 


And, later in the same poem, the icture 
of the woman Sweeney has dumped 
from his lap: 

R u the floor 

She yawns and draws a stocking up. .. . 
The poem “Mr. Appollinax” provides 
a parallel scene: 

Priapus in the shrubbery 

Gaping at the lady in the swing. . . . 
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To visualize these scenes we need no 
very great talent for dramatic projec- 
tion. Nor do we need sensitive ears to 


catch the colloquialized satire of 


Madame Sosostris, famous clairvoyante, 

Had a bad cold, nevertheless 

Is known to be the wisest woman in 
Europe, 


With a wicked pack of cards. . . . 


Many of Eliot’s more sombre impres- 
sions are equally available to the general 
reader. No one can more readily call u 
the dreary associations of filth and fog 
common to all who know big-city life, 
and the further psychological associa- 
tions of hopelessness and loneliness inter- 
twined with them. The first and third 
stanzas of “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock” firmly anchor its mood and 
meaning in such associations. Minor 
instances of Eliot’s power to evoke them 
may be seen in the imagery of “Prel- 
udes” and of “Morning at the Window”; 
a major instance in “Burnt Norton”: 


Men and bits of paper, whirled by the 
cold wind 
That blows before and after time, 
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Wind in and out of unwholesome lungs 

Time before and time after. 

Eructation of unhealthy souls 

Into the faded air, the torpid 

Driven on the wind that sweeps the 
gloomy hills of London, 

ee and Clerkenwell, Campden and 

tney, 
Highgate Primrose and Ludgate. . . . 


Of course, it will be clear that neither 
the comic moments nor the evocations 
of dreariness are presented in isolation. 
Thus, the ges from “Sweeney 
Among the Nightingales” help round 
out a scene that parodies the heroic 
conception of man in ancient tragedy 
and caricatures his loss of it in this day. 
And the impressions from the third 
movement of “Burnt Norton” do min- 
gle echoes of Dante’s Inferno with de- 
tails of the London subway, casting 
for a symbolism far wider than a simple 
physical sensitivity would in itself ordi- 
narily include. The “time before and 
time after” phrasing will suggest a fur- 
ther intellectualization of the impressions. 
Nevertheless, the force and emotion of 
the poems is largely derived from the 
elemen character of the moments of 
impact out of which their subtler fabric 
is woven. 

Equally important, there is a complex 
of associations which gives unexpected 
dimensions to Eliot’s work. Such a com- 
plex is found in every writer’s work, 
for in every writer images and phrases 
recur, juxtapositions are made, a whole 
“system” of relationships ws into a 
pattern. Since the system is in part an 
unconscious one, it gives clues to the 
writer’s own basic touchstones or feel- 
ing for reality of which he himself may 
very well be unaware. For instance, in 
“Rhapsody on a Windy Night,” we find 
indications of a perhaps abnormally fas- 
tidious sense of smell in the author. He 
is particularly made unhappy by stale 
smells of every kind, is indeed so op- 
pressed by them that almost every physi- 
cal experience or relationship will carry 
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with it a threat of possible revulsion. 
In the “Rhapsody” the “smell of chest- 
nuts in the streets” and “female smells 
in shuttered rooms” are linked with the 
fetid odors of unaired corridors full of 
cigarette smoke and with the closeness 
ot “cocktail smells in bars.” We think 
of the “smell of steaks in passageways” 
in “Preludes,” and the unclean world of 
the prostitute sketched so economically 
a little later in that poem, together with 
other aspects of the shabby “blackened” 
street the “Preludes” presents. It be- 
comes evident that filth and disgusting 
smells are perilously associated in the 
poet’s scheme of sensations with food, 
drink, femaleness—the world of the body 
and the physical life altogether: 


The sleek Brazilian jaguar 

Does not in its arboreal gloom 
Distil so rank a feline smell 

As Grishkin in a drawing-room. 


These are very nearly cloacal associa- 
tions. Virtually all the interior scenes 


in Eliot’s poetry in which women ap- 
r, and even his other pictures of them 
in other a. carry similar connota- 


tions of actual or potential disgust and 
fear. In his woman, when not 
etherealized, is the essence of the physi- 
cal, and for Eliot—though his poetic 
power depends to a great extent on vivid 
sense evocations—the merely physical is 
a source of horror. It is not interchange- 
able with the condition of damnation, 
but is very nearly so. When the hero of 
The Family Reunion tries to describe 
the terror aroused by the Furies, he 
treats it as a hyperphysical attribute, 
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though “deeper than all sense,” of the 


infernal realm present wherever they go: 

That apprehension d than all sense, 

Deeper than the sense of smell, but like a 
smell 

In that it is indescribable, a sweet and 
bitter smell 

From another world. 


This complex of associations (whose 
ramifications I have touched on only 
lightly here) may appear to the casual 
student merely eccentric, or indicative 
of problems more susceptible to psychi- 
atric than to critical treatment. But as 
I have already suggested, we shall find 
such complexes—not the same ones, it 
without every writer. 

e more we follow them through, the 
more we realize how profoun y the 
unique and highly individual psychic 
me of a writer like Eliot enters into 

is work. Though the creative process 
transmutes it into something else than 
it was originally, it contributes its spe- 
cial intensity and relation to the whole 
of life and thereby gives the work a 
conviction it could not otherwise have. 
Art normalizes the supposedly eccentric 
in any case, exploiting it to achieve a 
fuller vision of reality. It is that amazing 
encompassment and transcendence of the 
unique which the teacher and student 
must seek to detect in detail while re- 
membering that the whole is simpler 
than its parts. The unifying conception 
will emerge if only we yield ourselves 
to what is before us. Then, as Lawrence 
says, “The rock will split, we shall 
come at the wonder, we shall find the 
Hesperides.” 
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The traditional difficulties in teaching 
The Rape of the Lock are students’ 
unsophistication and the remoteness of 
eighteenth-century mores from our own. 
Since sophistication of students can 
hardly be achieved, the purpose of this 
paper is to suggest a way in which their 
own sensibilities and experiences may be 
used to open Pope’s poem to them. In- 
deed, I propose that in one respect at 
least Belinda’s world differs not so very 
much as we like to insist from the stu- 
dents’ own. Both worlds focus on social 
intercourse of the youthful—in contem- 

lance, on “dating.” 

Gorer, frequently 


anthologized section of The American 


People (New York, 1948, pp. 106-132), 
summarizes the ritual of dating for us. 
The activity, he shows, is highly pat- 
terned, almost formalized, para lel in 
many respects to a competitive game 
(Gorer’s example is chess, pp. 109-110). 
The core of normal adolescent social 
routine in America, the date, regularly 
occurs in a public place and involves 
the consumption of food and drink. 
Although participants use “the language 
and gestures of courtship and love- 
making” (Gorer, p. 109), their immedi- 
ate ends are neither marital nor sexual; 
rather, “the object of the exercise is 
enhanced self-esteem, assurance that one 
is lovable, and therefore a success” 
(Gorer, P. 110). The date thus involves 
a struggle to achieve significant reputa- 
tion in the eyes of one’s contemporaries. 
To do so the boy attempts to have as 
his partner the girl “most admired and 
most sought after by his companions 
and fellow rivals” (Gorer, p. 112). 
Moreover, he drives to gain greater re- 


(frequently, tho by no means 
those rivals have managed. The girl, 
on the other hand, wishes to be invited 
y as many men as often as possible. 
© maintain a string, she must tread 
that delicate row between prudery and 
promiscuity, between freezing out eli- 
ibles and scattering her favors too 
roadly or too frequently (Gorer, 
pp. 112, 116-117). 

The weapons employed by boy and 
girl in this battle-game differ. The male 
must depend primarily on talk—the 
“line” by which he demonstrates his 
superior wit and knowledgeability. The 
female, while she must develop counter- 
patter to the “line,” can often succeed 
(given the qualifications) by beauty al- 
most unaided. Thus the boy’s prepara- 
tion for successful dating emphasizes 
social awareness born of “experience”; 
the girl’s, the couturier and beautician. 

The applications of Gorer’s formula- 
tion to The Rape of the Lock are plain 
to see. Belinda’s ordeal takes place in 
all-too-public Hampton Court,’ where 
the Heroes and Nymphs sometimes Tea 
and sometimes coffee take (III, 8, 105- 
112). The activity is as patterned as a 
dance—conversation, cards, refreshment 
and conversation—its very formality 
being emphasized by Pope’s symbolic 
Ombre e and the later battle of the 
sexes. e battle weapons consist of 
“Men’s Wits” and “Lady’s Hair” (V, 
72)—the hair, of course, among other 
things epitomizing Belinda’s beauty 
(see, e.g., II, 19-29)—that is, “line” 

"The Rape of the Lock, ed. Geoffrey Tillot- 
son (London, 1940), III, 4. All quotations from 
the poem are from this edition. 
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inst looks. It is, perhaps, to enhance 
his eloquence that Nas wher major 
offerings to Love are, the “twelve vast 
French Romances” and “tender Billets- 
doux” (II, 38, 41). It is, certainly, to 
ect the weapon of beauty that 
linda performs her dressing-table 
ritual: 

Fair Tresses Man’s Imperial Race insnare, 

And Beauty draws us with a single Hair. 
(Il, 27-28; cf. IV, 97-100, V, 9-10) 


If Belinda’s conduct seems equivocal— 
initiating situations 
to virtue—we should remember the na- 
ture of the game which, fully to partici- 
pate in the delights of society, she must 
play. To win she can be neither Co- 
quette nor Prude, but must, as Gorer 
uts it, “make the nicest discriminations 
een yielding and rigidity” (p. 116; 
cf. Rape, Ill, 3). The object PF her 
toilet and her demeanor must be to 
attract men—all men—while never per- 
mitting any one to claim her: 
Favours to none, to all she Smiles extends, 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the Sun, her Eyes the Gazers 
strike, 
And, like the Sun, they shine on all alike. 
(Il, 11-14) 


Partiality would cut her retinue, before 
marriage dangerous both because many 
beaus safeguard (I, 97-98) and enhance 
Honor. 
And it is, after all, “Honor,” “repu- 
tation,” her standing in the eyes of her 
rs with which Belinda (like the 
on) is primarily concerned: 


Honour forbid! at whose unrival’d Shrine 
Ease, Pleasure, Virtue, All, our Sex 
resign.” 

*IV, 105-106; cf. 1, 78. Throughout the poem 
the very delicacy of “Honour” as a public 
commodity is emphasized (see, eg., Ill, 16). 
This, I think, is one of the points of the china 
i and of the juxtaposition of “Honour” 
and “new Brocade.” To stain a new brocade 
is to confirm oneself publicly as gauche and 
sloppy. 
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It is “Thirst of Fame” that leads Belinda 
to her initial encounter with the Knights; 
it is loss of reputation in the Beau Monde 
with which Fhalestris affrights her (IV, 
107-120). And, to the Baron, success 
in his nefarious project signalizes an out- 
burst of joy over the fame in that same 
world his victory shall bring: 


Let Wreaths of Triumph now my Temples 
twine, 

(The Victor cry’d) the glorious Prize is 
mine! 

While Fish in Streams, or Birds delight in 
Air, 

Or in a Coach and Six the British Fair, 

As long as Atlantis shall be read, 

Or the small Pillow grace a Lady’s Bed, 

While Visits shall be paid on solemn Da 

When numerous Wax-lights in bright Or- 
der blaze, 

While Nymphs take Treats, or Assigna- 
tions give, 

So long my Honour, Name, and Praise 
shall five! 

(Ill, 161-170; cf. TV, 131-140) 

The Ilels to Gorer can be further 

developed, but these, I think, are suffi- 

cient to establish the relevance of the 


analogy. 
It must be insisted here that this anal- 


ogy is more than an arbitrary and reduc- 


tive imposition on Pope’s masterpiece. 
Dating is at long distance a middle-class 
imitation of aristocratic, leisure-class 
social activity, shifting the focus of 
participation, as a societies are 
wont, from self to child. In essence it 
has not changed much over the years, 
though differing in details—as, for ex- 
ample, the overt gery ew of sexuality 
—because of local and transient circum- 
stances. Now almost the sole leisure class 
in our culture is the dating society. The 
American adolescents’ social position 
combines the necessary detachment 
from immediate responsibility and the 
freedom from adult marital restraints: 
they alone are socially expected to par- 
ticipate in, indeed to make dating the 
focus of their interests; and they, per- 
haps more than any other age group, 
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are conscious of unspoken rules of con- 
duct, of outward display and reputation 
—of what others see and think. Thus, 
for teaching, this saga is apt both 
in that dating is the modern equivalent 
of the ectivities at Court, and 
is the modern equivalent which, since 
they are so vitally engaged in it, ado- 
lescent students can best appreciate. 

A fuller justification lies, I believe, 
in Gorer’s contention that the objects 
of dating are not immediately sexual 
or marital. Although the sexual element 
is of considerably more importance, and 
closer to the surface in Pope’s 
I do not think we need adopt the im- 
wm assumption of most critics that 

linda’s motive, normal and natural as 
it may be, is ‘eegpen J lust. Nor need we 
believe that her problem is how to sat- 
isfy sexual needs legitimately. Pope is 
no more concerned with pointing to- 
wards marriage as, between prudery and 
promiscuity, the middle road which 
should be Belinda’s, than he is with 
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describing a way of life which com- 
mitment to amy of these paths must 
terminate. The rewards to be gained 
at Hampton Court are those of status— 
honor, reputation—among its frequenters; 
such status, in turn, may be grounded 
on success in the battle of the sexes. 
The desired fruit itself is, however, not 
— satisfaction but “enhanced self- 
eem.” rae emphasizes the sexual ele- 
pe in Rape as another ironic 
device, like the juxta a of “Hon- 
our” and “new Broca to qualify the 
motives of a society whose moral stand- 
ards often serve no more purpose and 
are hardly deeper than Belinda’s gown. 
In this respect, therefore, our analogy 
helps us view the rimary aspect of 
The Rape of the Lock in its truest per- 
ive: not as the history of an at- 
tempt at seduction and the consequences, 
but as the portrait of a glamorous, per- 
haps ne if = wholly admirable 
way of 


Teaching College English: Five Dialogues 


IV. STUDENT GRADES AND CONFERENCES 
KENNETH Hoac 


This is the fourth of five discussions by a veteran professor at the University of 
Idaho, author of Materials for Freshman English, Language Skills, and Reading 
Skills. 


Youth: I came in to see whether you 
had time to talk to me about student 
— and conferences. Old Man: 

ly. Excuse me. Here is one of my 
students now. Perhaps I can give you 
a demonstration before we have a dis- 
cussion. Why don’t you sit back there 
and pretend to read a book? Youth: 
Fine. Old Man: Come over here and 
sit down. You are Mr. ? Student: 
Lowboy. Joe Lowboy. Old Man: You 
are in what class? Student: Modern Lit- 


erature, the ten o'clock period. Old 
Man: All right. (Consults grade book.) 
What can I do for you, Mr. Lowboy? 
Student: I came in to find out what I 
got on my last test. Old Man: A “D.” 
Student: I thought I did better than 
that. Old Man: Were you in class when 
I returned and discussed the test? 
Student: No. I slept in that day. With 
the test just over I didn’t think you'd 


be doing anything very important. 


Old Man: That is too bad. I spent most 
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of the period analyzing the questions 
and reading and an- 
swers. Student: 1 didn’t think that ques- 
tion about interpreti a poem we 
was a very fair one. Old Man: Oh, I 
think it was. We have been reading and 
interpreting a good many poems re- 
This was articularly 
difficult. Sometimes I like to oe what 
a student can do on his own. Student: 
Can I see my test? Old Man: Yes. Here 
it is. Student: I don’t see any mistakes, 
except a few in peng and grammar. 
You don’t take off for those, do you? 
Old Man: Yes, if they are serious or 
numerous. I think you should be able 
to spell the names of the authors and 
the chief characters. You ought to know 
the difference between “to” and “too,” 
and “their” and “there” and “they’re,” 
and “it’s” and “its.” And you ought to 
be able to write a complete sentence 
and make a subject and verb or a pro- 
noun and antecedent agree. This is not 
a course in English composition, but if 
you don’t understand these errors, I'll 
to explain them to you. Student: 
Oh, I know those things all right. It 
was just carelessness. Old Man: Then 
you should allow time to read over your 
answers and make the corrections before 
handing in your test. Student: You mean 
I got a “D” just for that? What does this 
word “organization” mean? Old Man: 
It means that you jump back and forth 
from one point to another or you ramble 
on without knowing where you are 
going. Student: What I said was all right, 
then; it was just the way I said it. Is that 
it? Old Man: More or less. And what you 
didn’t say. Those “X’s” and “no’s” in 
the margin indicate certain errors in 
fact, but they concern details that are 
not as important as your failure to su 
port your generalizations with specific 
examples or concrete instances. Student: 
I didn’t think that was necessary. I knew 
you had read the books. Old Man: But 
I need to know what you know. Would 


you like to read this “A” test? I read it 
to the class. . . . Student: His answers are 
longer. Old Man: Length is not impor- 
tant in itself. The answers are relatively 
full and complete and show an under- 
standing of both the questions asked and 
the books read. And there are no errors 
in mechanics or organization. Student: 
They are good answers, all right. Of 
course I didn’t expect an “A,” but I 
thought I'd get a “B,” or at least a “C.” 
Old Man: t were your grades in 
English composition? Student: Well— 
“D’s.” I should have had “C’s,” but I 
didn’t along with the instructor. Old 
Man: What about your high school Eng- 
lish? Student: I never did very good in 
English, but I passed. Old Man: And in 
college the standards are higher and the 
competition is keener? Student: I'll say. 
But I read the books, except that I didn’t 
quite finish the last one, and I talked 
about them with some of the fellows in 
the house that are taking the course, so 
I thought I'd do pretty good. Old Man: 
You didn’t receive an “F,” you know. 
Student: You don’t fail anyone in this 
course, do you? I thought this was sup- 
posed to be an easy course. Old Man: 
We try to make the course as interesting 
and profitable as we can, but if a student 
doesn’t come to class or do the assigned 
reading, he may fail. Student: You mean 
you take off for absences? Old Man: 
Yes, if they are excessive and unexcused. 
Student: How many absences are exces- 
sive? Old Man: No specific number. I 
judge each case separately on its merits. 
Student: | thought every student was en- 
titled to three unexcused absences in each 
course. Old Man: That is a student in- 
vented rule. It has no basis in fact. Stu- 
dent: 1 don’t see why a student should 
be required to attend classes if he writes 

ood examinations. Old Man: That is an 
issue I am afraid I can’t discuss with you 
now. The college catalogue states that 
students are expected to attend classes 
regularly. Student: Well, I guess that’s 
that. I still don’t see how you can tell 
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ive a test. Do you grade 
on a curve? Old Man: Very rou oe 
yes. The best tests are “A” and “B,” 
worst are “D” and “F,” and the ones in 
between are “C.” After grading several 
hundreds or thousands of tests over a pe- 
riod of years, an instructor can ait 
be p sure what grade a test deserves. 
Student: You don’t believe in objective 
tests, then? Old Man: | sometimes give 
objective tests, but even with objective 
tests the instructor decides what and 
how many test items to include and how 
many errors constitute a “B” or a “D.” 
Student: You think it is fair to grade 
partly on writing when the course 
doesn’t teach writing? Old Man: Cer- 
tainly. In any course, but icularly 
in English. One of the basic aims of the 
college is to graduate literate students. 
Students should be provided with every 
possible opportunity to write and held 
to a high standard. Student: This course 
is different than chemistry or mathema- 
tics. Old Man: No doubt. What is your 
major? Student: Business. Old Man: And 
this course is required? Student: I don’t 
see why it is. It ae have anything to 
do with business. Old Man: Perhaps your 
faculty adviser can explain it to you. I 
didn’t make the requirement. Student: 
Do you think I should drop this course 
and concentrate on my others? Old Man: 
That is not for me to say. Your faculty 
adviser is the person to talk to. I would 
like to know, however, what your grade 
average is to date. Student: Well, I 
do very good at first, so I transferred 
from engineering to education and then 
to business. I made almost a “C” avera 
last semester. I been working awful 
hard. I think I made a “B” in my last 
quiz in accounting. I got to my 
rades up in order to graduate. Old Man: 
ave you been to your other instructors 
about your grades? Student: No, not yet. 
I thought I'd try English first; it isn’t 
as strict. Old Man: I think you mean 
clear-cut, rigid, inflexible, or arbitrary. 
Student: Well, maybe. Do you think I 
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stand a chance of a “B”- in the 
course? Old Man: Your work to date 
doesn’t point to a “B,” but I wouldn’t 
care to predict. I can’t make a judgment 
until all of the evidence is in. Student: 
How much does the final count? Old 
Man: Enough to decide the course grade 
if the student is a borderline case, say 
between “D” and “C”; or perhaps 
enough to alter his grade standing by as 
much as one letter grade. Every case has 
to be considered separately. Student: If 
I make a “B” in the fi will I 

“B” in the course? Old Man: I have al- 
ready answered that question as well as 
I can. Student: Will the final be essay or 
objective? Old Man: Either or both. You 
can’t go wrong if you read and reread 
the books, review your notes, and stud 
for any kind of test you can think of. 
Student: You mean we are sup to 
take notes in class? Old Man: I have 
never said so. I notice that some students 
do. Student: What do you mean about 
rereading a book? Old Man: Some of my 
best students have told me that they 
read a book through very quickly the 
first time to get an over view and be- 
cause a later passage may explain some- 
thing they are puzzled about at the mo- 
ment. They then reread all or portions 
of the book to get everything straight 
and to fix certain points in their minds. 
Student: | don’t read ve ood. I went 
to both the Writing Clinic and the Read- 
ing Clinic last year, but they don’t seem 
to help me in this course much. Old 
Man: Their functions are limited. I 
gather that you don’t read much on your 
own. Student: No. I never liked to read. 
Old Man: I have a list of books here that 
I sometimes give to students interested 
in reading. Would you like to have a 
copy? Student: Well, sure, but I don’t 
think I'll have time to read them. Old 
Man: No, you may not. I am only sug- 
gesting that one way to learn to read is 
to do a lot of reading just as one way to 
learn to write is to do a lot of writi 
Courses and conferences are simply ai 
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Student: Well, thanks. I just wanted to 
know about my grade. Old Man: | am 
afraid ror will have to accept my judg- 
ment t your grade. Assigning grades 
is one of the things I am trained and paid 
with your work. (Student leaves.) 
Youth: 1 should think you would be 
tempted to fail that student for being 
rude or obstinate. Old Man: That is a 
natural momentary reaction, but I try not 
to be vindictive. The student has been of- 
ficially admitted to the college, and his 
department requires him to take this 
course. I must treat him as fairly and 
rationally as I can. Youth: But surely you 
don’t have to go to such le to satisfy 
a “D” student about his grade. Old Man: 
Usually not. One or two pointed ques- 
tions or remarks may be enough. In fact 
I have found that the more an instructor 
talks about grades and types of examina- 
tions the more students want to talk 
about grades and examinations and the 
more tisfied they may become. It is 
an interesting subject, but I am not 
teaching a course in testing or educa- 
tional methods. Youth: I suppose, then, 
that you were leading this student on in 
order to demonstrate to me the kind of 
questions you are asked and your an- 
swers to them. Old Man: Yes. An in- 
structor is almost sure to be asked such 
questions. If he knows the answers, he 
can save himself embarrassment and let 
even the unpleasant student realize that 
the instructor is master of the situation. 
Not much actual instruction can be 
given in a conference or two compared 
with a semester or a year of class meet- 
ings, but conferences have their uses. 
Youth: From one point of view, then, 
the conference is a public relations de- 
vice to make the edt om or his parents, 
feel that everything ible is being 
done for him. Old Man: Exactly. Con- 
sequently, it is important to avoid a 
scene or allow anyone to lose his temper 
even when there seems to be plenty of 
justification. Youth: I was going to sug- 
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gest that all of this bickering about 
grades might be better taken care of by 
some general announcements to the en- 
tire class, but I can see now that class 
time should not be used in this way. 
Old Man: That’s right. In any case, some 
students feel the need of private at- 
tention. They may have genuine aca- 
demic or personal problems or simply 
are lonely. I am considerate of such stu- 
dents, but beyond a certain point I 

to direct them elsewhere—say to their 
faculty adviser or the student counselor 
or some of their classmates. Youth: I 
suppose a student conference should be 
in private, with no third person present 
or listening. That is why you told me 
to pretend to read a book during your 


recent conference. Old Man: Yes, when 
possible. A third person creates a show- 
off or self-conscious atmosphere. Youth: 
I would like to question your refusal to 
tell Mr. Lowboy the type of final ex- 
amination to expect. I had understood 


that providing students with sample ex- 
aminations was considered d- 
agogy. Old Man: I admit der tehting 
students the type of examination to ex- 
pect is the current style, though it may 
not be the style ten years from now. 
Whether it is the best practice is an- 
other matter. It adds to the present over- 
emphasis on grades and credits rather 
than knowledge and appreciation of a 
field of study. Youth: Pe ha that ac- 
counts, in part, for your preference for 
the essa ‘ype of examination. Old Man: 
I should think that even an expert 
skilled in making objective tests would 
find it difficult to say a student had only 
a 79 percent understanding of The Great 
Gatsby instead of an 80 percent under- 
standing, and therefore was entitled to 
a “C” grade instead of a “B” grade. 
Youth: You would say, then, that an in- 
structor’s subjective judgment of a stu- 
dent’s grasp of a book as shown by 
his oral responses in class or in an essay 
test is more nearly valid than a numerical 
grade based on a percentage of factual 
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items answered correctly. Old Man: I 
don’t intend to be put on the spot. If 
my classes are allowed to become too 
large, I will use objective tests in self- 
protection unless I am provided with 
trained reading assistants. I would still 
say, however, that essay tests can be 
judged not only for factual content, but 
as well, for reasoning, organization, and 
such minimum requirements of writing 
skill as spelling; es they lend them- 
selves particularly to interpretation and 
analysis; and that they direct the stu- 
dents’ attention to the most important 
values of the course. Furthe-more, cheat- 
ing and cramming are likely to be less 
effective with essay than with objective 
tests. Youth: You ora I can’t get Joe 
Lowboy out of my mind. The thought 
of him makes me angry. Old Man: Eis 
values are not yours or mine, but they 
are very simple, and the product of a 
dominant element in our culture: 
something out of the other fellow—inside 
information, unjustified grades, unearned 
money. In ten years, whether he grad- 
uates or not, he will be making more 
money than I make now, after a lifetime 
of study and teaching. Youth: If he had 
spent as much intelligence and ene 
on his reading and writing as = 
concern for his grade, he would have 
been better off. Old Man: Those are 
not his values, as I have said. Perhaps 
they will change some day—partly as a 
result of my class or this conference. 
Youth: I should think such a student 
and conference would make you go 
sour. Old Man: There are also some 
high moments in teaching. After a good 
class period I often have a feeling of 
exultation that may last through the day. 
And there are some reaily exciting mo- 
ments. The first year I came here, the 
students applauded when I came into the 
room to give the final examination. And 
recently, in a summer school class in 
English composition made up largely of 
elementary school teachers, each student 
told me in a low voice as she left the 


last class meeting how much she had 
enjoyed the course. There were a few 
who were disgruntled about their low 
grades, but even one man who had tried 
to work on me for a grade added his bit. 
I felt like a young celebrity and — 
choked up before they all left. Youth: 
I suppose there are some low moments, 
too. Old Man: There are many time 
consuming annoyances, such as grading 
Papers or examinations or making out ab- 
sence reports and oa sheets. Much 
of this work could be performed by 
adequately trained clerical help, and 
leave the instructor more time for study 
or reading or research—the things that he 
loves to do and that help him to be a 
valuable teacher. The public and the ad- 
ministrators, who are necessarily sensitive 
to the prejudices of the public, are short- 
sighted in this respect. Youth: 1 have 
heard it said that if you don’t keep an in- 
structor in his office he will go home and 
mow the lawn or take care of the baby 
or go shopping for the groceries. Old 
Man: He could do worse. Almost any- 
reciation of literature. He is and should 
& a special person or personality. And 
considering his ability and training he 
isn’t paid much. But what the public 
doesn’t see is that he reads far into the 
night or in the early morning when the 
are playing bridge or sleeping. Or if 
they do know his habits, they say, “Why 
isn’t he more like us? Why isn’t he nor- 
mal?”—not realizing that such character- 
istics have led him into teaching English 
in the first place and that what they 
want in a teacher are the products of 
these characteristics. Youth: What you 
have said is interesting, but not an answer 
to my question. Old Man: No, I wy 
not. You want to know whether I have 
had any really bad classes. Yes, I have. 
Two, in fact—which I tell myself is not 
a bad average. Youth: I should think not, 
considering the number of years you 
have been teaching. Old Man: One was 
during the war, when the college ad- 


mitted high school seniors. From the 
point of view of deportment that class 
was a failure. I don’t suppose your ele- 
mentary school monthly report card in- 
dicated a grade for “deportment.” Youth: 
No, I’m afraid not. Old Man: A great 
pity, though in your case you seem to 
ave been brought up with a consider- 
able amount of this quality. The other 
difficult class was some years earlier, but 
after I had taught for several years. I 
was aware that a few students can dis- 
rupt an entire class. I tried everything: 
spotting the trouble spots, re-seating, 
personal conferences—nothing worked. 
It was the only time I wasn’t able to de- 
termine the difficulty and do something 
about it. All I got from that class was a 
few condolences appended to the final 
examination _ bluebooks. What most of 
the students got out of it was—I was 
going to say a “hayride” but “unfortu- 
nate” is a better word. I am glad you 
brought the point up. Morale, or good 
working conditions, are important both 
for the instructor and the student. Youth: 
I appreciate your comments, but I should 
like to get back to the problem of 
grades. Old Man: Grading is not as 
simple as I made it sound to Mr. Low- 
boy. Sometimes elements are so nicely 
balanced that I spend a long time de- 
ciding whether a student deserves a “C” 
or a “B” in a course. I may decide on a 
“B” because I am aware that I dislike 
his aggressiveness or some other per- 
sonality trait, and I don’t want the grade 
to reflect prejudice. But if I give him a 
“B” I may have to give “B’s” to several 
similar borderline cases for the sake of 
consistency. And if I do that I will have 
a disproportionately large number of 
“B's.” This will help to give the course 
a reputation for being easy and me a rep- 
utation for being an easy grader, neither 
of which I want. A young instructor is 
more likely to err in the other direction 
and gain an unfortunate reputation with 
both his students and the administration 
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by giving too many “D’s” and “F’s.” 
Ye other grades vary from 
instructor to instructor, from course to 
course, and from school to school. Old 
Man: Inevitably and properly so, I think. 
That doesn’t mean that the situation is 
chaotic. The best students usually re- 
ceive the best grades. Students in courses 
that provide essential - aration for ad- 
vanced courses must eld to a more 
exacting standard than those in non- 
technical courses or courses complete in 
themselves. A ~ proportion of stu- 
dents in advanced courses receive high 
grades than in elementary courses. And 
so on. The young instructor can save 
himself and others a lot of headaches if 
he will try to discover and adjust to the 
grading standards of his new school, and 
also if he will try to keep the grades in 
his sectioned courses, like freshman com- 
position and literature, in ap- 
proximate conformity with the custom- 
ary local standard of those courses. 
Youth: Perhaps a uniform final examina- 
tion is the solution. Old Man: I don’t 
think so. Standardized tests have their 
uses, of course. Over a period of several 
years we used a standardized test in 
freshman composition to compare our 
students with those in other colleges and 
to see how much progress they made. 
But we did not use the test as a basis 
for student grades or measuring the ef- 
ficiency of an instructor, and we were 
fully aware that it was not an adequate 
measure of our course objectives. When 
a large number of instructors teach sec- 
tions of the same course, some thought 
should be given to holding the course 
together, but the instructor should be 
encouraged to teach his classes in his 
own way, including his own choice of a 
final examination. The best teaching will 
not result from production line methods. 
Youth: 1 can see that again I have taken 
a lot of your time. Thank you for being 
so patient and helpful. Old Man: It is a 
pleasure. Good-by. 
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The Teacher and the World of Language 


Henry Lee Jr. 


One of the best known of the New Structuralists, Professor Smith teaches lin- 
guistics and anthropology at the University of Buffalo. With all bis degrees 
from Princeton, he bas taught at Columbia, Brown, S.U.N.Y.T.C. Potsdam, In- 
diana, and the State Department. This article, originally Dr. Smith’s contribution 
to the 1957 Council convention, has also appeared in The English Journal. 


Today, more than ever before, vistas 
are opening that show us again the 
supreme importance of language. From 
one point of view it can be seen as 
man’s first and greatest invention. With- 
out it, human culture and human so- 
cieties as we know them would be im- 
possible; through it human beings have 
' created their own unique adaptations. 
In short, language is truly the mark of 
our very humanity, for man is human 
by virtue of the kind of interaction that 
goes on through human communication 
systems, of which language is the queen. 
The very survival of the individual as 
well as the survival of the species is de- 
pendent upon language, and perhaps 
even more important, language in cul- 
ture provides for the ibility of the 
development of individaal consciousness 
and awareness of self, for the formulation 
of concepts, and for the creation and 
transmission of man’s spiritual values, his 
art, and his literature. 

Though I am primarily a linguist and 
an anthropologist, I speak as one who 
has “English” as well as “Linguistics” in 
his academic title, and though I will be 
reporting in some respect on “research 
in I am equally interested— 
and have been for over twenty years— 
in the application of the results of lin- 
guistic research to the teaching of the 
mother tongue from “literacy to litera- 
ture.” My experience has convinced me 
that a knowledge of the structure and 
the funetioning of language and the 
other human communication systems is 
the essential basis for all really successful 
pedagogy in the area that has come to 


be called the “ ge arts.” But even 
more important, I feel that to under- 
stand language and the human commu- 
nication process is in a very real sense 
to understand the essence of our hu- 
manity. Like other animals, man com- 
municates through touch, taste, and 
smell; but only man can talk. Like other 
animals, man communicates his species 
membership and his position within his 
species by the very set and quality of his 
voice and bodily motions; but only man 
can talk. 

Language is the most minutely struc- 
tured, patterned, confi of all man’s 
cultural systems, but there is system, or- 
der and pattern in other communication 
systems than language. More and more 
clearly, we are seeing the importance of 
these other learned and patterned sys- 
tems. More and more obvious does it a 
pear that speech does not take place in 
a vacuum but is surrounded, as it were, 
by patterned bodily motions—the kinesic 
system—and by systematically analyzable 
vocalizations, or paralanguage. Here we 
include the vocal qualifiers, consisting 
of such phenomena as perceptibly meas- 
urable degrees of overloudness and over- 
softness; degrees of drawl and “clipping” 
of portions of utterance; and degrees of 
increased or decreased height of pitch 
over the base-line established in the lan- 

e itself. Paralan e also includes 
and crying “through” speech, 
the breaking of the voice, and the whole 
gamut of “tuts,” clicks, sniffs, snorts, 
“uh’s,” “uh-uh’s,” and “uh-huh’s,” these 
latter termed the vocal segregates. 


Kinesic and paralinguistic phenomena 
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constitute separate patterned systems, 
which differ in their structure from cul- 
ture to culture. However, of more real 
importance is the fact that in all cul- 
tures no one “just talks,” but commu- 
nication goes on only when there is a 
symphony of interplay of each system 
with each. As language is more than 
words, communication is more than 
language. Each system provides a means 
of commenting on the portions of the 
message that is being carried by the 
other systems, and for considerable 
stretches we may not talk at all but oe d 
on our end of the interaction entirely 
through the other systems. And when 
we talk, we are reinforcing, emphasizing 
—maybe even negating—what we are 
saying by how we are saying it. Simul- 
taneously, throughout the entire process, 
we are sending additional messages as 
to how we feel, who we think we are, 
and how we evaluate the person or per- 
sons with whom we are interacting. 
Communication is interaction, and the 
whole can be seen as a multi-leveled, 
complex, integrated package of inter- 
related and systematized phenomena. 
The more congruently the package is 
assembled, the more effective the in- 
teraction, and hence communications, 
will be. 

Communication, then, is more than 
lan: ., and lan: e is far more than 
a ge. Both the cre- 
ator and the interpreter of literature and 
the plain writer and reader have only 
the letters of the alphabet and a sprin- 
kling of punctuation conventions with 
which to represent this wonderfully 
complex phony we have been de- 
scribing. The artist has only the written 
language through which to transmit his 
understanding, his experiences, his emo- 
tions, his reactions, his ideas. The reader, 
if he has learned the same language and 
is a member of the same culture, can be 
moved to supply and even to recreate 
the artist’s world, his beliefs, and his in- 
tentions. 
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But even so marvelous an invention as 
writing is always incomplete and in- 


consistent in relation to the lan 

that it It is a 
tem, an a is always prior, even 
though spoken language is frequently in- 
fluenced by written language. Granted 
that the written language in the hands of 
a skillful artificer can be made to carry 
much more than just a recording of lin- 
guistic events, writing as a system remains 
a sort of shorthand reminder to the na- 
tive speaker of something that has been 
said or could be said in the language. As 
we all know, however, the written lan- 
guage is more immediately “accessible 
than the spoken language; the written 
language has a permanence in contrast to 
the ephemeral character of speech; the 
written language is always more rigidly 
structured, more insistent on precision 
and clarity by the very virtue of the fact 
that it must stand alone. For these 
reasons, if for no others, it should be 
studied, understood, and mastered. 


With a real understanding of the dif- 
ference between the spoken and written 
language, it should be obvious that we 
should never allow our students to write 
“just the way they talk” any more than 
we should try to teach them to talk the 
way they have to learn to write. The 
failure to see and to understand the dis- 
tinction between standard colloquial 
speech and the literary language, and the 
failure to understand the relationship be- 
tween speech and writing have been, I 
am convinced, the chief obstacle in im- 
parting to our students both real literacy 
and a confident competence in speaking. 
Traditional grammar has been based, un- 
derstandably enough, on the literary 
language, but far too often the prescri 
tive rules which must be followed if we 
are to write acceptably have been used 
as a basis for how we should talk. The 
result, I’m afraid, has been to inject into 
our population a sort of mild schizo- 
phrenia which has produced many afraid 
to talk and totally unable to write. 
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In ing to alleviate the situation, 
“traditionalists” and “structuralists” often 
almost come to blows over the term 
“usage.” To those who link the term 
with grammar, it means prescription, to 
the linguist it means —s events 
which are to be described on all levels 
and in all contexts. Contrary to the be- 
lief of many, the linguist does not say 
that “anything goes,” or that any way 
of talking or writing is “just as good” 
as any other. He simply states that for 
him as a student of human behavior, ail 
of language and speech, every linguistic 
event, constitutes data to be described 
and analyed. As an anthropologist he is 
just as much concerned with the con- 
texts in which “them things” occurs, as 
he is interested to find out when “those 
things” occurs. He is well aware that 
there are correlations between the status 
of individuals and their use of language; 
he notes dispassionately and with every 
means at his disposal which usages seem 
to be most congruent with which cul- 
turally defined situations. He knows that 
in all cultures certain persons or classes 
of persons are highly regarded while 
others are merely tolerated. The lan- 
guage of those with the status of “edu- 
cated”—however the culture may un- 
derstand this term—are those who by 
definition will be trustworthy informants 
as to acceptable and effective usage. Thus 
if our students are to be sdeiesa people, 
and they come to us unable to rem 
standard colloquial English, our educa- 
tional system must teach them this level 
of language; if our students have little 
acquaintance with the literary language, 
every effort must be made to give them 
control of it as both readers and writers. 
By doing any less, we fail as educators 
and unless we accomplish this minimum 
successfully; we have no chance as 
teachers of English to instill an apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the language 
and of the great things that have been 
thought and said in it. 

As a structural linguist whose main 
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interest over the years has been English, 
I have been greatly concerned about 
how little is really known about our 
most priceless possession. I have been 
even more concerned when I have seen 
the extent to which much that is taught 
about it is irrelevant, and more confusing 
than elucidating. I have been much in- 
terested and preoccupied 
with the application of the results of 
linguistic research to the teaching of 
English throughout our educational 

tem and to the problem of teaching 
Americans foreign languages and for- 
eigners our language. My experience has 
convinced me that at the basis of all 
really successful pedagogy in these areas 
is a knowledge of linguistic structure. 
But the application of linguistics is not 
the sole purpose for studying the struc- 
ture of languages or of language; it is 
a conviction of mine that the educated 
person should be aware of how his lan- 
guage really works as a matter of in- 
terest, concern, and value in and of it- 
self. 

If a knowledge of structure is essen- 
tial, how are we to go about acquiri 
it? One thing the linguist has learned is 
that language—and I think this is true of 
all cultural systems—must be analyzed 
and described in and of itself, in terms 
of its own unique components—its 
sounds, forms, and constructions. Lan- 
guage is language; the kinship system is 
the kinship system; the technological 
system is the technological system, and 
so on. Granted, language uniquely re- 
flects and transmits the other systems of 
culture, but to try to get at the struc- 
ture of language through other cultural 
systems only obscures the structure of 
all the systems. What I am saying here 
is that if we want to really understand 
how language relates to other systems of 
culture—the usual term for this is “mean- 
ing”—we first must know how language 
itself structures. I am also saying that 
we can get at meaning only through 
structure, and that we cannot get at 
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structure through meaning. 

Oftentimes statements like those I 
have just made are interpreted to the 
effect that the structuralist isn’t in- 
terested in meaning; that he allows no 
room for all of the important values that 
language study really should carry. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
It is just because the linguist is interested 
in meaning that he is content to absent 
himself from felicity awhile. Quite true, 
he does object to meaning-based or phi- 
losophy-based attempts to define parts of 
the language, such as, “A noun is the 
name of a person, place, or thing.” Such 
a definition tells us nothing we didn’t 
know, but a structurally based defintion 
like, “A noun is a class of words that 
can be inflected for plural and posses- 
sive” does tell us something, particularly 
if we define our other word classes with 
similar criteria. 

Since the linguist is aware that to un- 
derstand the written language he must 
first understand the structure of the 
spoken language, and since he knows 

t traditional is based on the 
literary language recorded in an incom- 
plete and inconsistent writing system, he 
must first concern himself with com- 
pleteness of description and consistency 
of description of the spoken la e. 
This means he must know all the sig- 
nificant classes of sounds (phonemes) 
of the language and how these group 
themselves into words, constructions, 
and sentences. Failure to see all the sig- 
nificant entities at any level obscures the 
understanding of the structuring of each 
succeeding level. Rigorously, step b 
step, level by level, the linguist must ad- 
vance, going to the next higher level for 
unanalyzed data cto be treated system- 
atically on the level that concerns him. 
Thus if we are concerned with pho- 
nemes, we go to words for our data, 
knowing that only when we have all 
our phonemes can we understand the 
structure of our words. To study our 
word-classes or parts of speech, we get 
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our data from unanalyzed groups of 
words, knowing that only when we 
knew how our words are classified can 
we attempt an analysis of occurrences of 
more than one word. To understand the 
patterning of constructions and sen- 
tences, we go to unanalyzed discourse 
for our data, building each set of state- 
ments on those that have gone before. 
Throughout this technical and labori- 
ous process, the linguist classifies and 
arranges the data step by step, level by 
level, operating on the principle that 
certain events are the same as others and 
certain are different. Thus the word pin 
is determined as not the same as the 
word bin by virtue of the contrast be- 
tween the initial phonemes p and b—not 
because one means a shiny, pointed 
metal object and the other a place to 


put coal or grain. By this procedure, the 
first sound in pin and the second sound 
in spin, even though they differ in quite 
a few respects, are classified as members 
of the same p phoneme, since all p’s 


automatically sound like the p in spin 
when an s precedes. And as a further 
check, the linguist finds that k’s and t’s 
pattern or behave in the same way. 

Through the application of the criteria 
for establishing the phoneme classes, the 
linguist finally arrives at an inventory 
for English which includes twenty-one 
consonants, nine short vowels, three 
semi-vowels (y, w, 4), four significant 
a of loudness or stress, four sig- 
nificant levels of pitch, three terminal 
junctures, or ways to end stretches of 
utterance, and an internal or plus junc- 
ture, which is an open transition between 
vowel and/or consonant phonemes and 
contrasts with a normal or smooth tran- 
sition. 

Of the forty-five phonemes in the 
over-all pattern of English, I have space 
to exemplify only the stresses and the 
internal juncture and to examine how 
these phonological structure-points enter 
into patterns on the higher levels of the 
linguistic structure. The functioning of 
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these patterns has only recently been 
understood but at long last we have the 
basis for a truly systematic statement of 
many aspects of English grammar. 
The four stresses are generally desig- 


nated primary (*), secondary (*), 
tertiary (*), and weak (-»). All four 
can be distingui 
examples: 


(1) Light + hobse + ketper: keeper of a 
lighthouse. 


in the following 


(2) Light + house + keeper: one who 
does light house-keeping. 

(3) Light + house + keeper: a house- 
keeper light in weight. 

(4) A new + Yorker / is not a New + 
Yorker. 

(5) Long + Island / is a long + island. 


The internal or plus juncrure—versus the 
normal transition, can be heard in the 
following set of items, with normal 
transition exemplified first: 

nitrate; night + rate; dv‘e trade 


Now the combinations of patterns of 
these stresses and transitions are, as I 
have mentioned, the very blood and 
bone of English grammar. The way in 
which words are coupled, so to speak, in 
terms of the stresses they bear on either 
side of the juncture between them is the 
basis of how we can tell “what goes 
with what.” But first we must draw the 
distinction berween one word and more 
than one word. A single word in Eng- 
lish is defined as ey | only one base, 
though it may may have a prebase— 
usually called a “prefix”~—and a number 
of postbases, or “stem-forming suffixes.” 
These postbases then may be followed 
by grammatical or inflectional suffixes— 
the “endings” of nouns, verbs, and pro- 
nouns. Then each word, to be com- 
plete, must have a stress pattern or word 
superfix. Thus boyishness is one word, 
consisting of the base boy—combined 
with the ish- and -ness-, ter- 
minated by the plural “ending”-es and 
completed by the stress pattern of pri- 
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mary stress followed by these ,weak 
stresses. But an item like White + 
House, though it refers to a single, 
easily identified object in the culture 
outside the language, is not one word 
but fwo, since it combines two bases. 
White + House, white + house, seldom 
+ rins, rims + seldom, sét + up, set + 
up, set + tip, tip + stt, up + sét, a + 
béy; take "tm are all phrases, and the 
composition of phrases is in the province 
of syntax. 

Before he can study phrases, the lin- 
guist must first have gotten out his word 
classes, or “* of s h,” which are 
determined in a language like English 
on the basis of which words can take 
inflectional suffixes. Only three such 
classes can be so set up for English 
nouns, verbs, and pronouns; all other 
words are classified as uninflectable. It 
is in the classification of the uninflectable 
words that a complete phonology can 
be of the greatest help to us, and such 
a phonology—one that includes stresses 
and junctures—also gives us the clue to 
the way in which all these words—in- 
flected and uninflectable alike—pair with 
each other. For the key to the phrase is 
that it always includes two parts; it is a 
binary arrangement. The clue to the 
phrase is the phrase superfix, a combina- 
tion of one primary stress, one internal 
juncture or a normal transition, and an- 
other stress, not a primary. In other 
words, the word superfix may give up 
its p stress when it enters into a 

. Thus the word white combined 
with the word hotise (each with pri- 
mary stresses) when put together under 
the phrase — of the shape + re- 
sults in the phrase White + House. 

There are two kinds of phrases, the 
constructs and the constructions. The 
constructions are formed by phrase su- 
perfixes that have a secondary stress 
with their primary stress, and the con- 
structs never have a secondary stress. 
Thus good + boy, John + ran, runs + 
fast, set + tp are all constructions: up 
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+ sit, tp, + fet, ste + tp, sét + up, 

+ boy, take ’im are all constructs. Con- 
structs may include constructions and 
vice versa. Thus the construction good 
+ béy can be combined with the word a 
under the construct superfix “+ to result 
in the construct a4 + (good + boy). 
Further layerings of constructs and con- 
structions can be exem lified b the ut- 
terance fraction a + néw + air + raid 
+ warden + post. Here the procedure 
is to go first to the internal construct and 
follow the principle of binary composi- 
tion out, rays going to, 
of the composition first. Thus air + raid 
is a construct under “+, and the word 
warden is then combined with the con- 
struct air + raid under the construct 
superfix + to give the construct (air’ + 
raid) + warden. Then the construct (air 
+ raid) + warden is put together with 
the word (post. under the construction 
superfix “4° to give the nominal construc- 


tion, [ (air + raid) + warden] + post. 
ing to the front of the composi- 


Then 
tion, the word new is now combined 
with the construction [ (air + raid) + 
warden) + post under the construction 
superfix * + with the result new + { (air 
+ raid) + warden] + pést.) Finally the 
combination of constructs and construc- 
tions is combined with the word a under 
the construct Superfix + and wwe have 
the construct @ + [méw + ({ (air + raid) 
+ warden] + pdst.)] You will note the 
procedure has been. purely mechanical; 
the immediate constituents of the utter- 
ance fraction have been established in a 
definite order and relationship and every 
phonological juncture and stress has been 
assigned a syntactic role. No recourse to 
referential meaning has been resorted to, 
no pure “hunches” as to “what goes with 
what” have been followed. 

As I mentioned earlier, the phrase su- 
perfix provides us with a means of clas- 
sifying uninflectable words. For example, 
of, in, out, up, to, our, down, etc., have 
been classed both as “prepositions” and 
“adverbs” in such ways that only con- 


-structions— 
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fusion has resulted. To “define” these 
words is extremely difficult; to identify 
them is extremely simple. If one of these 
uninflectable words enters into a con- 
struction it is an adverbial (“adverb,” if 
you will). If it hg in a construct, 
it is a prepositiona Thus in sét bus up, 
set + tp, tip + set and up + stairs, up 
is a prepositional. In the construction 
went ++ up, up is an adverbial. . 

By further examination we find that 
nouns and verbs enter ultimately into 
constructions—the subject-verb construc- 
tion or the verb-object construction 
(Jobn + ran, bit + Bill). Words that 
have been traditionally called adjectives 
and adverbs also —_ only in con- 

renomina preverbal; ad- 
nominal an adverbal (e.g., good +. béy, 
séldom + riins; trip + abréad, ran + 
fast). Pronouns in subject, object, or 
possessive cases appear almost without 
exception in constructs, as does the verb 
be. Articles and conjunctions are other 
uninflectable words which also ap 
only in constructs. The so-called relatives, 
interrogatives, and demonstratives form 
an interesting class of words (and con- 
structs) which appear both under con- 
struct and construction superfixes. 

I wish time and space permitted my 
going into the function of the intona- 
tion patterns—pitches and terminal junc- 
tures. I can only say that these give us 
the Phonological basis for another syn- 
tactic pattern—the arrangement, and here 
we can handle perfectly mechanically 
such old bug-bears as the “dangling par- 
ticiple” and the “restrictive” and “non- 
restrictive” clauses. Suffice it to sav in 
conclusion that syntax is dependent on 
phonology; or—to put it another way— 
just in so far as our phonology is in- 
completely understood, analyzed, and in- 
ventoried, so will our understanding of 
the composition of words, phrases, con- 
structions, and sentences be incomplete. 
Not only will it be incomplete, but we 
will be forced to use criteria from dis- 
course to make statements on the level 
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of syntax. Much that is unsatisfactory in 
both traditional grammar and in recent 
linguistically oriented “positional gram- 
mar” or “pattern grammar” lies in the 
fact that a clear level distinction be- 
tween syntax and discourse analysis has 
not been made. For instance, such terms 
as “modification,” “question sentence,” 
“intransitive,” “transitive,” “direct ob- 
ject,” “indirect object,” “object com- 
plement,” “statement,” and so on are 


not matters of syntax but of the distribu- 
tional patterns that are the concern of 
discourse. For example, syntactically, 
“John made Bill money” 
made Bill captain” are i 


and “John 
tical, but on 
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the level of discourse, the terms “indirect 
object,” “direct object,” and “object 
complement” are useful in making dis- 
tinctions between distributional occur- 
rences both within the sentence and be- 
tween sentences in the discourse under 
analysis. To sum up, syntax stops with 
the syntactic analysis of the syntactic 
sentence or sentence fractions; discourse 
analysis concerns itself with further clas- 
sification of relationships within the sen- 
tence and with distributional patterns of 
sentences and sentence fractions in ac- 
tual discourse, spoken or written. From 
this last vantage point perhaps we can 
really tackle meaning! 


Sheaves of Sass 


Ricuarp C. PetricrEw 


Professor at Carson-Newman College, the poet took his A.B. at Furman, M.A. 
at North Carolina, and Ph.D. at Duke. He had three poems published in College 
English last year. 


1. Melville 


He said that the sea was his Yale. 
And he finished it, magna cum whale. 


2. And Zeus Labored 


Mind looked on mind and lusted, and, by law 
Progenitive, begot us G. B. Shaw. 


3. The Long Voyage Home 


If I should die in Finn 
I pray the Lord my so 


Wake 
to take. 


4. Mr. Pope and Mr. Tate 
Having read Tate on Pope, 


I find I really hate 


To think I cannot hope 


For Pope to write on Tate. 
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ARTICULATION IN FRESHMAN STUDIES AT LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


Craic R. THomMpson 
This practical means of connecting school and college English comes from a professor 


at Lawrence, the co-editor of Thought and 


Experience in Prose (“Thompson and 


Hicks,” 1951, 1956) and editor of Erasmus (1950, 1957). His B. A. is from Dickinson, bis 
graduate degrees from Princeton. 


Like other colleges, Lawrence believes 
that consistent competence in the use of 
the English language is a skill it has a right 
to ¢ the student will possess by the 
time enters college, not something an 
institution of higher learning has an ob- 
ligation to teach. But, like other colleges, 
it recognizes perforce that claiming such 
a right and exercising it unqualifiedly are 
not the same thing. t far too many col- 
lege freshmen do not and cannot write 
satisfactory English, and that this situation 
is a discredit to American secondary educa- 
tion needs no new demonstration. The 
question is how to remedy it. 

One modest but positive way of im- 
proving college work in English is to make 


more certain that high school and —- 


tory school seniors know exactly what they 
are in for when they reach college. This 
is a fairly obvious tactic, yet it does not 
seem to have been used widely or effec- 
tively enough. Lawrence College is experi- 
menting, not unsuccessfully, with a pro- 
gram of freshman writing that includes a 
serious attempt to give the rospective 
freshman a to about 
English before he comes to the campus. To 
make clear the level of attainment which it 
expects, the college sends to him a state- 
ment of college policy concerning fresh- 
man writing. This statement, mailed in the 
spring or summer to all school seniors ac- 
cepted or provisionally accepted for the 
next year’s freshman class, not only supplies 
useful information to the future freshmen 
themselves but is a good means of acquaint- 
ing parents, — of schools, and 
teachers of English with the college’s 
standards, or of reminding them of those 
standards. The college hopes thus to assist 
and encourage high school teachers in their 
labor of preparing pupils for college Eng- 
lish. Teachers who have heard about or 


seen the statement have welcomed it. 

Lawrence does not have a conventional 
required English course for freshmen. In- 
stead, all freshmen take an ambitious but 
lively course called Freshman Studies. This 
is a course in the humanities, using that 
term in a broad sense. It is described of- 
ficially as “a course intended as a critical 
introduction to some of the most important 
ideas which are current in the world and 
which will be studied during the four 
years of college. Some of the world’s 
great books are read, chosen from various 
centuries, and the study is not confined 
to one de ent but touches different 
branches of learning.” 

In such a course, or a fair amount 
of close reading is required. Writing plays 
an equally important role. A freshman 
writes six short essays or themes in the 
first semester; in the second he writes five, 
one of which is a long “library” paper. In 
addition, he writes several essay-type ex- 
aminations. A dozen short papers in two 
semesters are not many, but these papers 
must be planned, written, and rewritten 
with care. A genuine effort is made to 
have the student take the writing quite as 
seriously as the reading; and he must learn 
(if he did not learn it earlier, in school) 
how much depends on patient revision. His 
instructor is expected to confer with him 
on every paper after it has been graded. 
The student must own and know how to 
use a dictionary and a handbook of English; 
both are prescribed by the Freshman Stud- 
ies staff but are not “taught” in any class. 

The statement sent by the college to 
school seniors informs them which diction- 
ary and handbook will be used in the next 
year. It is accompanied by a sample English 
test and a list of words most commonly 
misspelled in student writing (the Pollock 
list published in College English, Nov. 
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1954). Recipients of the statement also 
learn about tests in spelling, grammar, and 
writing that they will take as soon as they 
come to college. Should they fail these 
tests, or should their writing prove to be 
weaker than secondary school records in- 
dicated, they must enter a noncredit “re- 
medial” English course in addition to 
Freshman Studies. The two or three dozen 
freshmen assigned to the course must work 
their way out, and as a rule they have 
strong incentives to do so. For if, after half 
a semester’s work, a freshman’s writing has 
not improved sufficiently to justify his 
release from the course, he will be placed 
on academic probation. He must continue 
on probation and in the course until re- 
moved by action of the Freshman Studies 
staff or, in extreme cases, mercifully re- 
moved from college altogether by higher 
academic authority. 

Admittedly there is nothing very novel 
about the scheme outlined above, but it 
may be worth mention because it has al- 
ready proved its usefulness. The statement 
sent to teachers, parents, and seniors is 
not a counsel of perfection—far from it— 
but a plain declaration of policy. It gives 
the secondary school senior clear notice 
about what is ahead for him and reminds 
him of his obligation to be able, by the start 
of his freshman year or very soon there- 
after, to write clearly and accurately. If he 
is aware that his writing is weak, he has 
now a warning that he must get to work 
and improve it, that he cannot wait until 
Segeontion Needless to say, some pro- 
— freshmen are invincibly optimistic 
about the merits of their own writing and 
do not find out until they come to college 
how unsatisfactory that writing is. Others 
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are im what proves to have been 
a Pethaps the day will 
soon arive when the colleges’ standards in 
these matters will be more strictly regard- 
ed, both by the colleges themselves and 
by applicants, as an indispensable supple- 
ment to CEEB or other large-scale tests 
taken in the spring of one’s senior year in 
school. They ought to be so regarded. 

Another advantage of the Lawrence 
statement, we have found, is that it is 
decidedly better than a brief announce- 
ment buried in the college catalogue as a 
method of confronting school officials and 
teachers and the parents of school seniors 
with the college’s policies and plans. High 
school teachers of English who want to 
do a more effective job of teaching writing 
deserve every kind of help we can give to 
them. The colleges can back them up by 
telling school seniors plainly what will be 
expected in the freshman year. And, grant- 
ed the nature of the American college, it 
is likewise desirable, even necessary, to tell 
parents as well. 

The fundamentals of and syn- 
tax, correct spelling, and intelligible punc- 
tuation are not properly subjects of —- 
grade. They are properly juvenile and ele- 
mentary accomplishments: something one 
ought to know well before leaving secon- 
dary school, something therefore an in- 
structor of college freshmen may take for 
granted. But since, as this world goes, these 
skills cannot be taken for granted, any- 
thing we can do to convince prospective 
college students that we mean business, 
and to enlighten them and their teachers or 
parents about just what a freshman must 
expect in a icular college, is worth 


THE PROMISE OF TEACHING BY EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Joun C. ScHwWARZWALDER 


The General Manager of Twin Cities Area ETV Corp. holds a B.A. from Obio State, 
an M.A. and M. Music from the University of Michigan, and an Ed.D. from the 
University of Houston, where be was manager of the first American ETV station 
as well as Chairman of the Radio-TV Department. Mr. Schwarzwalder is the author. 
of We Caught Spies (1946) and of many magazine articles: —- 


Let me begin by defining for you the 
somewhat ambiguous phrase “Educational 
Television.” For our purposes educational 
television means “content, having design, 


purpose and continuity, presented by a re- 
sponsible educational agency using the me- 
dium of television.” You can quarrel with 
this definition if you like. If someone else 
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presented it I probably would quarrel with 
it. But few of us would care to deny that 
purpose and design and ayer are basic 
concerns in our teaching and all of us are 
too well aware of the results of so-called 
education by i ible institutions or 
by institutions which are primarily con- 
cerned with other than cational mo- 
tivations. What is new then is the medium 
itself. What is novel is the use of television 
for the same broad educational purposes 
that are served by other media, most not- 
the printed word. 
I s to you 0 ise” 
Educational, Television I 
speak to you of certain advan this 
medium has over other media. I must show 
you how this medium can accomplish edu- 
cational results which cannot be accom- 
plished as well by other media. I shall show 
you what Educational Television can do for 
education which cannot be done in any 
other way. 

But before this is done it is necessary 
to clear away a certain amount of emo- 
tional debris. To many of you the fact 
that in its brief history television has been 
used principally for of popular 
entertainment seems > ments 
that point out that the printed word has 
been used repeatedly not only for every 
nefarious purpose under the sun but also 
for a vulgarization of popular taste prob- 
ably unknown before its invention seem to 

e no difference. To le who dislike 
popular entertainment, the fact that televi- 
sion purveys it is enough to condemn the 
medium. Yet television, like print or pic- 
ture, is neither good nor evil in itself. It is 
a medium for either good or evil which can 
also carry its full share of a watery medioc- 
rity beside which unadulterated evil might 
be welcome. But who, in the face of the 
current fiction best-seller list, would rise 
to deny similar statements about print? In 
short, the whole question of past practices 
in commercial television is irrelevant. I have 
spent this much time on the matter only 
because in my experience with teachers, 
this confusion between commercial and 
educational use of television has been a 
source of difficulty to those sympathetic 
to Educational Television and has been used 
as a brickbat by opponents of Educational 
Television. Actually the entire structure of 
commercial television is neither a defense 
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nor a weapon for Educational Television. It 


is a irrelevancy. 

t then is the promise of Educational 
Television and why is it important to all 
of us? How does it justify 60 millions 
of dollars already t on it and the 
hundreds of millions which will be spent? 
How can the expenditure of time and ef- 
fort necessary to establish and p' 
these stations be shown to be in the in- 
terest of all of us? 

Briefly stated, the promise of teaching by 
Educational Television has just two major 
aspects. The first is that Educational Tele- 
vision can extend teaching to thousands, 
hundreds of thousands and, entially, 
millions. The importance of this quantita- 
tive as in the face of teacher shortages, 
lack of room space, and the competition for 
public and private funds for educational 
purposes, can hardly be over-estimated. The 
second as is that teaching by Educa- 
tional Television can and often does im- 
prove the quality of teaching. This quali- 
tative aspect may be a partial solution to 
the problem of increasing the kind and 
amount of learning, which has bothered 
most educators since the days of Moses. 

I shall return to these two aspects of the 
promise presently, but for the moment I 
want to review certain facts with which 
you are familiar and to present others with 
which you may not be familiar. The well 
known facts, as compiled by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education and other agencies are 
these: 

1. There was a shortage of 135,000 quali- 
fied teachers at the beginning of this school 


ear. 
. 2. By 1970 we will have twice as many 
students from kindergarten through the 
graduate school as we have now. 

3. There is little present possibility of 
our reducing the present deficit of teachers. 

4. There is no possibility of supplying 
the number of qualified teachers needed 
in 1970 if we continue to use teachers 
solely as we are now using them. : 

Most teachers are well aware of all this. 
Many, I suspect, have reached conclusions 
similar to my own, which are (1) that the 
reach and the scope of the qualified teacher 
must be extended, (2) that it is a tragic 
waste for a great teacher’s abilities to be 
confined entirely to some 30 or 40 students, 
and (3) that the alternatives to increasing 
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the reach and scope of the qualified teach- 
er, which might include such dangerous 
practises as half-day sessions, the use of 
untrained and unqualified teachers or the 
denial of educational opportunity to those 
qualified to benefit from it, are too hor- 
rendous to consider. 

I now present a few facts with which 
many teachers may not be familiar: 

1. There are now some thirty-five tele- 
vision stations on the air which are owned 
and operated by educational institutions. 

2. These stations serve a potential au- 
dience of fifty millions of people. 

3. In the next three years it is estimated 
that at least another twenty-five such sta- 
tions will be operative and that they will 
add another thirty million people to this 
potential. 

4. Numerous commercial stations are de- 
voting a considerable amount of time and 
effort to Educational Television in almost 
all our large cities. 

5. Some five hundred colleges and uni- 
versities and a much larger number of 
school systems are devoting time and effort 
to the production of Educational Television 
programs and to training in this field. 

It is obvious that these two sets of facts 
are closely related as to cause and effect. 
The educational institutions, with some 
exceptions, would not have made their 
already tremendous commitments to Edu- 
cational Television but for the fearful pres- 
sures of large enrollments and a shortage 
of teachers. They would certainly not be 

ing so extensively for future use of 
the medium but for the tremendous and 
unlooked-for success which has attended 
the experimentation which has been done 
up to this point. 

Parenthetically it should be noted that 
the next set of institutions to feel this tre- 
mendous pressure will be the Educational 
Television stations themselves. In Pitts- 
burgh, the schools, colleges and universities 
have now taken up the total available time 
of WQED, the educational station, and 
the non-profit corporation which owns it 
is now applying for an unused UHF chan- 
nel to supplement its present channel, thus 
placing two educational stations in the 
same city. Professor Garnet Garrison of 
the University of Michigan recently sug- 
gested that the government should use 
its right of eminent domain to take over 
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time on commercial stations for educational 
use. In Minnesota some fifteen colleges and 
universities and several school systems are 
now sharing one educational channel and 
many have expressed a desire to use more 
time than their present allotment. Very 
soon indeed there will be a hue and c 
for more Educational Television chann 
and, in my opinion, those school and col- 
lege administrations which have not at- 
tempted to determine the best ways of 
using the medium will have a great deal 
of explaining to do, some of it to organiza- 
tions like the NCTE, some of it to legisla- 
tive bodies, and a lot of it to angry groups 
of citizens. 

The question on the minds of most edu- 
cators some five years ago as to whether 
it was possible to teach by television has 
now been answered. As Professor Siepman 
wrote some weeks ago in The New York 
Times, “with impressive uniformity the 
results come in. Those taught by television 
seem to do at least as well as those taught 
in the conventional way.” Kumata, who has 
compiled a useful “Inventory of Instruc- 
tional Television Research,” suggests that 
if television students do as well with thirty 
minutes’ instruction as classroom students 
do with fifty minutes’, then a review of 
on-campus teaching methods might be in 
order. I suggest that if, in almost all cases, 
televised education appears at least equal 
to conventional education in spite of the 
fact that the medium is novel to teacher 
and student alike, then we may well re- 
examine our conventional methods of 
teaching. All this, however, is merely tan- 
gential to the main points, which are that 
Fdneational Television can serve a poten- 
tially huge number of students and that 
these students are likely to do quite as 
good work as those taught in small groups. 
The implications of these facts to a be- 
leacuered democracv desperately in need 
of more education for more of its people 
are immense. We shall ignore these im- 
plications at our personal and national peril. 

So much for that part of the promise of 
Educational Television which relates to 
quantity. There is less research available 
at this time on the improvement of the 
quality of education by Educational Tele- 
vision, but here too the medium has a 
tremendous contribution to make. A first 
and obvious consideration is that no ad- 
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ministrator ever puts an incapable teacher 
on television. He usually is wise enough 
to try to persuade his very best le to 
teach on the medium. eect the ben 
teacher reaches the largest number of stu- 
dents. This alone has tremendous implica- 
tions in terms of the improvement of the 
average quality of instruction received by 
the student. Another potent reason for the 
advance in the quality of education by 
means of television is the fact that in most 
instances the television teacher is given at 
least a two-for-one reduction in his teach- 
ing load. This usually results in twice the 
amount of time for preparation. It would 
be strange under these circumstances if 
the quality of the instruction did not im- 

ve. There are also psychological reasons 
or the improvement of instruction by tele- 
vision. All of us who have taught have been 
forced by circumstances—in rare instances, 
to be sure—to neglect our preparation. But 
somehow, when we know our teaching will 
be done in front of an audience numbered 
in tens of thousands the circumstances in- 
hibiting our preparation seem to arise much 
less often. Moreover, the knowledge that 
our colleagues will probably be observing 


us somehow seems to be a spur to i0re 
intensive effort. I do not maintain that 
television teaching is superior to what 


teaching in the c m ought to be. I 
merely note that it is often superior to 
what teaching in the classroom often is. 
Perhaps the best way of summing up this 
section of my remarks is to quote the 
Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools who, in discussing a very large 
experiment in television teaching in his 
school system said, “One of the most im- 
portant by-products—is that it tends to 
spread quality instruction on a broader 
base than ever before.” 

It will be objected that there are draw- 
backs to teaching by television. And there 
may be, though those who actually attempt 
to discover these weaknesses have had great 
difficulty in devising valid methods of prov- 
ing their points. Some, ignorant the 
Physics’ experiment in Pittsburgh, main- 
tain that laboratory courses cannot be 
taught by television. Others, unaware of 
Michigan State University’s research, think 
manual skills cannot be taught by television. 
Still others express the conviction that the 
arts cannot be taught in this new fashion. 
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All of these people are quite mistaken. Ex- 

imental evidence piles up every month 
to show that insofar as variety of subject 
matter and complexity of material are con- 
cerned we have not yet found the limits of 
the medium. Such limits no doubt exist; 
I merely state that we have not found them 
as yet and that the best evidence we have 
suggests that they are still a very consid- 
erable distance away from us. 

Perhaps the single greatest objection to 
teaching by television is that the discussion 
technique of teaching is impossible and 
that its great values are lost when television 
is used. I shall not take time to cite the 
State University of lowa experiments 
which show that the discussion technique 
can be adapted to television or to enumer- 
ate the several techniques developed at 
the University of Houston to insure er 

ibility of r from students. 

ay that certain lower 
level courses by television to thousands 
simultaneously, we will be able to save 
enough teacher time so that on the upper 
level we may be able to preserve small 
classes and seminars where the teacher- 
student interchange of ideas may continue 
to be a source of intellectual inspiration to 
both teacher and student. The converse is 
also true. If we do not take a major 

of the teaching load off the shoulders of 
the faculty by means of television, then all 
of our classes are going to be so large that 
the discussion technique will probably have 
to be abandoned in most public and a large 
number of private institutions. We may 
dislike these facts, but arithmetic about the 
coming years shows that we have little 
choice. Those who wish to preserve the 
small class, the seminar, the discussion 
method would do well to advocate maxi- 
mum use of television. Only by such maxi- 
mum use will sufficient economies in our 
limited teaching staff be achieved to per- 
mit the continuation of these educational 
luxuries, for luxuries are what they have 
already become. 

In conclusion, I remind you then that 
teaching by Educational Television holds 
out a two-fold promise. First, it can be 
used to educate the doubled and trebled 
errollment of the immediate future. Sec- 
ond, it can do this while improving the 
quality of our educational offering. It can 
preserve educational values by extending 
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them. It can bring to our people the educa- 
sonal opportunites they are demanding a 
a cost which it is possible for us to bear 
and with a number of teachers which it 


will be possible for us to supply. This is 
in its realization is up to you. 


HAWTHORNE's SYMBOLS Sotto Voce 


Sisver M. Bonnam, IHM 
Sister Hilda, an associate professor at Marygrove College, graduated from Agnes 
Scott College and took ber M.A. at St. Louis University. After joining the Marygrove 
faculty in 1938, she taught in bigh school for thirteen years before returning. 


an has _ written about Haw- 
"s use bols, especially about 
those in The Scarlet Letter. 
symbols such as the letter itself, the scaf- 
fold, mirrors, light and shadow, and Pearl 
have attracted the comments of critics 
down the years, until it would seem that 
there is little more to be said on the sub- 
ject—that, as one editor protested, the 
quota is filled. If these more prominent 
examples represented Hawthorne’s art of 
the symbol in its entirety or even at its 
perfection, it might be admitted, at least 
tentatively, that the wealth of studies de- 
voted to them has come close to exhaust- 
ing the subject. Serious students of Haw- 
thorne, however, know that he was no mere 
verbal sleight-of-hand performer, i 
bols his inkwell and 
em like so many the: 
of his narratives. They have more than 
recogni that symbolization 
by William Van O or “the 
characteristic of the human mind”—was 
at the marrow of Hawthorne’s creative 
genius. So fundamental was this tendency 
in Hawthorne that under the magic of 
his pen any sensible object in the story 
mo from time to time slip into the sym- 
bol role, pointing up an incident, a charac- 
ter, an atmosphere with little or no aware- 
ness on the part of the average reader of its 
fulfillment of this second function. It seems 
possible that this type of symbolization 
makes a contribution to the narrative 
“ony. than that of the symbols which 
ave been investigated so exhaustively and 
that tracing the part such a symbol plays 
in the novel may enrich to some degree 
our knowledge of Hawthorne’s art. 
Hester’s needlework—obviously integral 
to the story and yet not merely an element 
of plot—lends itself readily to such an 


analysis. It is easy to show that with each 
reference to her skill Hawthorne adds an- 
other deft stroke to his portrait of a strong- 
willed, passionate, sensitive, speculative, 

-hearted woman, at the same time 
indicating the severe limits placed on her 
contacts with the community. ‘ 

It is Hester’s exceptional ciency in 
reader’s attention to one of her character 
traits. Revealed at its apogee, with no in- 
dication as to how the art was acquired 
and with every implication that improve- 
ment in it would be inconceivable, it points 
to an independence noticeable in her from 
the moment when “on the threshold of the 
ptison-door, she repelled . . . an action 
marked with mot dignity a force of 
character” the town beadle, who in usher- 
ing her forth had dared to lay his hand 
upon her shoulder (ch. 2), to the forest 
meeting where she revealed to the supine 
Dimmesdale the boldly conceived plans 
which were to enable them to esca = 
the colony. The defiant spirit that impelled 
Hester to use her needle to ornament with 
gold embroidery her mark of shame and 
to make an animated scarlet letter of Pearl 
(ch. 7) is likewise evident in her “haughty 
smile,” her “glance that would not be 
abashed” (ch. 2), and her desperate “reck- 
lessness” (ch. 2) on the scaffold; in her 
“Nevertheless, I will enter,” to the servant 
of the Governor (ch. 7), and in her fierce 
“You shall not take her!” to the authori- 
ties who would deprive her of her child 
(ch. 8). More subtle, and yet no less real, 
is the parallel between what she achieved 
by means of her needlework—a livelihood 
sufficient for herself and Pearl with some- 
thing over for the poor and even a certain 
part in the community’s celebrations of 
birth, life, and death—and the steadfast 
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endurance, without being crushed, of seven 
years of almost uni le ignominy. 
Even more close is the ion between 
the fantastic found in the 
products of Hester’s needle and pas- 
sionate nature. The “rich voluptuous, Or- 
iental characteristic,” the “taste for the 
gorgeously beautiful” (ch. 5), found ex- 
ion in the “go robes” in which 
she dressed Pearl—robes which made Mr. 
Wilson fear that Hester had no better 
“thought than to make a mountebank of 
her child” (ch. 8) and the “fantasies and 
ishes” of which made Pearl seem “the 
unpremeditated offshoot of a ionate 
moment” (ch. 7). On the other hand, it is 
significant that this woman, in whose 
“tomb-like heart” passion was “even yet 
neither dead nor asleep, but only impris- 
oned” (ch. 15), clothed herself in coarse 
material of a sombre hue, her needle thus 


pointing up the suppression as well as the 


expression of her passion. 

Along with strength and passion there 
was in Hester a noticeable sensitiveness—a 
refinement. She was “lady-like . . . charac- 
terized by 


a certain state and dignity” 
(ch. 2). Likewise, the ts worked by 
Hester’s needle, though elaborate and lux- 
uriant, were never gaudy. Far from im- 
plying a lack of control, they exhibited 
so sure a grasp of the principles of design 
that an accurate description of them neces- 
sarily involved the words “delicate” and 
“exquisite” as the only appropriate terms. 
Hester Prynne, it would seem then, was 
not merely a seamstress; she was an artist. 
Her “creations” showed ingenuity, original- 
ity, and daring—in keeping with her tend- 
ency to intellectual activity, stronger than 
that, at least Hawthorne thought, ordinar- 
ily possessed and exercised by the normal 
female. The same capacity that made het 
in her solitude assume a “freedom of specu- 
lation” (ch. 13) found expression in the 
dress in which she appeared on the scaf- 
fold “wrought for the occasion, in prison, 
and modelled much after her own fancy” 
(ch. 2), in the stitch, probably original and 
now a lost art, used to embroider the scar- 
Jet letter, and in the “peculiar cut” of 
Pearl’s “crimson velvet tunic” (ch. 7). 
Any sketch of Hester’s character would 
be incomplete were it to omit her grandeur. 
That she was drawn on a large scale, not 
only in body but also in heart, is evident 
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in the generosity she showed in her deal- 
ings with Dimmesdale, with the poor, even 
with Chillingworth. It is not a quality of 
her needlework that su is large- 
heartedness—although it is implicit in the 
richness of the materials she used when 
she was free to choose and the splendor of 
the effects she achieved; it is rather the 
variety in the uses to which her art was 
put and in the people who wore the gar- 
ments she made. Her work was seen in “the 
ruff of the Governor; military men wore 
it on their scarfs, and the minister on his 
band; it decked the baby’s little cap; it 
was shut up to be mildewed and moulder 
away, in coffin of the dead” (ch. 5). 
The one exception to the universality of the 
recipients of her service—the bride—while 
it “indicated the ever-relentless rigor with 
which society frowned upon her sin” 
(ch. 5), at the same time em i the 
extent of those to whom her service did 
reach. Male and female; the infant, the 
growing child, the middle-aged, the elder- 
ly; those who could afford to pay gener- 
ously, those of moderate means, the poor 
who could not pay at all; magistrates and 
the humblest of citizens; the living and 
the dead; the few who, like the youn 
wife, in the marketplace, sympathi wi 
her plight and the many who treated her 
with scorn—none of these was excluded 
bv Hester from the circle of those whom 
she served. 

But Hester was excluded by them—cut 
off by her offense from all normal social 
contacts; and here too her needlework 
functions as a symbol, pointing up the at- 
titude of the Puritan community toward 
sin, guilt, and penitence. The fact that “it is 
not recorded that in a single instance, her 
skill was called in aid to embroider the 
white veil which was to cover the pure 
blushes of a bride” (ch. 5), has already 
been alluded to. Professor Frederick I. Car- 
penter once stated (CE, Jan. 1944) that 
according to traditional Puritanism Hes- 
ter’s sin “shut her off forever from para- 
dise.” The flatness of his statement might 
be questioned, since in the scene of the 
minister’s confession Hawthorne empha- 
sizes the potential mercy of God as a part 
of Dimmesdale’s belief; yet it cannot be 
disnuted that the attitude of the magistrates, 
ministers, and townspeople was certainly 
not one that would have encouraged any 
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hope, even remote, of social reinstatement 
in the future or any assurance that even in 
the sight of God sins that were “scarlet, 
shall be made as white as snow” (Isaiah, 
1:18). Therefore, although not imputing to 
Puritan theology the denial of the doctrine 
of forgiveness of sins, Hawthorne does 
censure the severity of the Puritanic code 
of law and the harshness that made Hester’s 
social ostracism so painfully complete. The 
exclusion from this one branch of needle- 
work symbolizes this harshness and the re- 
sulting atmosphere of hopelessness which 
came close to driving Hester to despair. 

This searching out and spotlighting the 
way in which one of Hawthorne’s unob- 
trusive symbols functions could be mis- 
leading, since their effectiveness lies princi- 
pally in working without calling attention 
to themselves. When one returns to the 
novel, however, even though fresh from 
the search; one finds that the symbol slips 
back into its place in the story. And it 
continues to place in relief a trait, a mood, 
an action so inconspicuously that the read- 
er is unmindful that this emphasis results 
from Hawthorne’s continual awareness of 
the correspondences between external 
events and internal significances and his 
tendency to express these correspondences 
in symbols. 

Few of his more conspicuous bols 
have escaped the of dhe 
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M.A. from the University of Nebraska. He is the author of Emily Dickinson’s 


Perhaps we have spent too many and 
too much ink on the Letter A, the minis- 
ter’s hand on his heart, and Pearl. Perhaps 
the secret of Hawthorne’s skill at sym- 
bolization lies not in such as these but in 
those, among which Hester’s needlework 
is numbered, which whisper rather than 
shout to the reader the correspondences 
so vital to the novel’s richness.’ 


“Incidentally, The Scarlet Letter is not the 
only work of Hawthorne in which needlework 
assumes the symbol role. A cursory leafing 
through Mosses from the Old Manse and Twice 
Told Tales reveals a ing concern with 
embroidered ts in such tales as “Howe’s 
Masquerade,” “Lady Eleanore’s Mantle,” and 
“Old Esther Dudley.” In The Marble Faun, 
Hawthorne develops in detail the relation of 
needlework to womanhood su ed earlier 
in The Scarlet Letter. - in The yoy 
Romance, the knitting of silk purses and 
sewing are functional in relation to the charac- 
ter of Priscilla in a manner not unlike the use 
of Hester’s needlework in The Scarlet Letter. 

Interesting parallels could also be drawn 
with the use of the bol by other authors: 
the valiant woman of Proverbs, Penelope, the 
Three Fates, tongueless Procne, the Lady of 
Shalott, Madame DeFarge, Becky Sharp—to 
mention only a few from mytho and the 
classics. More recent writers who have made 
use of needlework as a symbol include Virginia 
Woolf in To the Lighthouse and Arthur Miller 
in Death of a Salesman. 


Approach to Poetry, published in the Nebraska Study Series in 1954. 


The bane of freshman composition 
courses is the “library paper.” No assign- 
ment involves so much labor by both 
student and teacher with apparently so 
little result. The frequency with which 
research projects are discussed in College 
English attests to a general dissatisfaction 
with this part of the freshman composition 
course. Panaceas don’t exist, but certain 
schemes work better than others, and 
should for that reason be communicated. 

Last year I required of my students a 
critical investigation of several issues of 


two magazines or newspapers. They were 
to draw reasonable inferences concerning 


the readers or the publishers of the pub- 
lications examined. The emphasis of the 
roject was placed not on the use of the 
ibrary but on the method of developing 
inferences into significant generalizations. 
In the attempt to avoid sprawling, long- 
winded papers I asked the students to re- 
strict themselves to approximately a thou- 
sand words, and tried in class and in con- 
ferences to demonstrate how to reduce 
bulk information to clear, orderly items 
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of evidence—how to summarize effectively, 
and how to make direct quotations brief 
and to the point. I required from three to 
six footnotes, the first to include a brief 
bibliographical statement replacing the final 
“bibliography.” To make the class periods 
relevant to the first and most difficult step 
in the students’ research I tried to illus- 
trate how, after an introductory survey, 
one anticipates possible generalizations 
which will be modified or possibly reject- 
ed after he begins to gather specific in- 
formation but which are necessary initially 
to give direction to the accumulation of 
evidence. 
I gave to each student a mimeogra 

list of the following suggested — 


A. Studies focusing on the preoccupations and 
values of a segment of society. 
1. What values and attitudes current 
certain groups are reflected by movie (or 


view peculiar to Negroes? 

3. t can be learned about the prevailing 
values and attitudes of middle-class | pasts 
by studying the “hero” and “heroine” of 
popular magazine fiction? 

4. What is the 
vealed by magazine articles and stories, of 
universities, or ministers, or scientists, or fra- 
ternal organizations? 

5. Judging from Reader’s Digest and Cor- 
onet, what are the most compelling preoccupa- 
tions of the “busy” reader? 

6. Does a comparison between The New 
York Times and the London Times reveal 
differences between national ps? 

7. What are some of the a obvious dif- 
ferences between men and women implicit 
in Esquire and Vogue? 

8. What contrasts exist between the readers 
of a provincial newspaper and a metropolitan 
newspaper (or between a midwestern news- 
paper and a seaboard newspaper, or between 
a university-town newspaper and a newspa 
of dalle dn 

9. Have climates of opinion, values, and 
general atmosphere as reflected in university 
newspapers and magazines changed on cam- 
puses since 1930? 

10. What can be learned about the changes 
affecting a icular university from an exam- 
ination of the bulletins of courses offered and 
the catalogues of general information for a 

iod of several years? 

11. How have American attitudes changed 
recently toward sex, or Russia, or atheism, or 


smoking, or the manners of children, or race 
relations, or career women? 

12. What can be learned about changes in 
children’s or adolescents’ interests and values 


13. Judging from Current Events and 
Weekly Reader for a ific age group, is 
the present generation of children less literate 
and sophisticated than their parents were at 
the same age? 


B. Studies focusing on the publisher’s assump- 
tions, attitudes, and purposes implicit in 
the publication. 

1. What different assumptions and attitudes 
are revealed by Comsumer’s Guide and Fortune? 

2. By examining in two magazines the 
advertising of one product over a period of 
several years, can one detect any changes in the 
techniques of advertisers? 

3. How is the advertising of ume (or 
clothing, or jewelry, or changed 
from one ty 
appeal to different levels of taste, sophistica- 
tion, interests, and values? 

4. What different points of view are re- 
vealed by the treatment of the same contro- 
versial issue in two different publications? 

5. What is the difference between the for- 
mulas for acceptable stories in two different 
magazines? 


This scheme for the library paper has 
several attractions. Principally, it forces 
the students to engage in a more significant 
and genuine kind of research than most 
freshman research assignments allow. My 
students used primary sources and ex- 
amined evidence which had never been 
used for precisely their poses; the 
could not of book 
fragments. They had to read analytically 
to discover assumptions, biases, points of 
view. They were forced to pull together 
voluminous and disparate material to form 
generalizations. In short, they had to use 
all the processes and methods of reasoning 
and writing which had been discussed dur- 
ing the year. Moreover, this assignment 
focuses special attention upon one kind of 
printed matter which students are certain 
to read after graduation. They will have 
approached “leisure” reading with a critical 
eye at least once, and may continue to do 
so. They will not regard editors as in- 
fallible, and they will have heard of some 


of the important English language pub- 


from an examination of Playmate and Boy’s 
Life, both sampled at separated intervals of 
time? 
science fiction, or __ or romance, or 
_ crime story) magazines? 
, 2. Do Negro magazines reflect a of 
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lications. This t also 
some practical conveniences for the teach- 
er. It makes undetected plagiarism difficult, 
it avoids esoteric subject-matter about 
‘which the evidence and conclusions cannot 
be tested against the reader’s common 
sense and experience; and it provides to 
some extent a basis for comparative judg- 
ments of the papers. 
One obvious objection to this assign- 
ment is that it does not sufficiently intro- 
duce the student to library resources. How- 
ever, the lib paper, whatever its na- 
ture, should not bear the burden alone of 
carrying freshman students through the 


door of the library. Dozens of opportunities 


ENGLISH 


arise during a semester to send students a 
few at a time to some of the basic refer- 
ence works: i the OED, DNB, 
DAB, Who’s Who, and the encyclopedias. 
The students can report to the class not 
only their findings on the subject to be 
illuminated but also the nature and > 
uses of the works consulted. With only 
the slightest efforts, exerted over the whole 
semester, a teacher can give his student: 
a more thorough acquaintance with the 
library than most college seniors have, and 
at the same time prevent them from per- 
manently identifying the library me ws a 
particular miserable experience with in- 
secticides or statehood for Hawaii. 


RESPONSES TO ADVANCED READING 


Gorpon R. SmitH 
An assistant professor at the Pennsylvania State University, where be took bis doctorate, 
Professor Smith bas bis other degrees from Columbia. His publications are chiefly 
in the Shakespearean field, and he is Bibliograpber for The Shakespeare Newsletter. 


Much discussion has taken place in the 
English Department of The Pennsylvania 
State University in recent years as to 
whether entering freshmen can profit from 
adult reading material of literary quality 
in their composition courses; the discussion 
has often hinged upon whether “these kids” 
are equal to understanding, making use of, 
or even accepting “surreptitious culture.” 

In an attempt to remove at least 
of the discussion from the realm of specu- 
lation to that of observation I recently con- 
ducted with departmental permission an 

rimental class in reading—and writi 

material. The class 
sisted of twenty-two students selected at 
random from 300 or more who placed be- 
tween the 75th and 85th percentiles in the 
English placement test. procedure for 
the term was to assign and to discuss a 
Greek or Renaissance play and then to 
have the students write from suggested 
topics—ethical, political, social, or literary— 
involved in the play. 

All books were cheap paperbacks. 
In order to undermine any old prejudices 

inst poetry lurking in some innocent 
student’s mind, the first selection was Dud- 
ley Fitts’s Poems from the Greek Antbol- 
ogy. Genteel propriety might have been af- 
fronted, but hour was a memorable suc- 


cess. Subsequently the class read Alcestis, 
Medea, and Hippolytus; Julius Caesar, Lear, 
and Coriolanus; and The School for Wives, 
Tartuffe, The Misanthrope, and The Miser. 
Two papers were written on each of the 
Shakespearean plays, one on each of the oth- 
ers. Class periods were limited to discussions 
of problems and themes in the plays and 
of student papers. Historical background 
was given only as comprehension required. 
No instruction was given on grammar or 
mechanics, although two boys failed their 
earlier papers because of mechanical de- 
ficiencies. One of them acquired the neces- 

information by the middle of the term; 
the other chose to keep 4 good-natured 


i rotest instead. He received the 
only the course. 

At the end of the semester I explained 
to the students that they had been in an 
experimental section and invited them to 
write and hand in their opinions of the 
reading list and of the way the course had 
been conducted. The approval was unani- 
mous. The commonest observations were 
that this course was interesting and very 
different from any English course they had 
had before. Three students indicated reser- 
vations about the reading material: One 
had found Shakespeare “tedious,” but had 
enjoyed Moliére; another reported that 
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some overlap with another course had 
confused her, but that this course was 
“much more worthwhile . . . than . . . 
.” A third had felt harassed by 
the amount of writing but had liked the 
readings and discussions. The two boys 
with poor mechanics etted their de- 
ficiencies but approved course. 

The remaining students were unreserved 
in their praise. One boy wrote, “I have 
learned more in this class than in any 
other English class I've ever had.” A girl 
declared that such a course would be 
for the teachers, too: “English Composi- 
tion courses are far too inadequate even 
for college freshmen. Magazine articles 
and short stories should be left to the high 
school students. . . . More courses such 
as this would raise the intellectual level 
of the University’s English department.” 
A boy who had begun the course with an 
air of What-have-you-got-to-offer-that’s- 
worth-my-time declared at the end, “The 
variety of reading material presented to- 
gether with the degree of thought neces- 
sary to write comprehensive themes on the 
material has made me extremely aware of 
my shortcomings.” The commonest stu- 
dent assertions were that they were glad to 
escape from trivial theme topics and from 
grammar, that they liked the thought the 
readings provoked and the planning the 
themes required, that probing dramatic 
poetry for multiple levels of meaning was 
exciting, that they had never done so be- 
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fore, and that they had had no idea “litera- 
ture” could be so interesting. 

The first conclusion we reach is that al- 
though student approval does not establish 
the fact that the course taught them to 
write better or to think with more ma- 
turity, it does indicate that they can both 
take and like such a i We may 
reasonably suppose (1) that where interest 
amounts to eagerness, more learning takes 
place than under conditions of boredom, 
and (2) that where interest in literature 
has been so stimulated, students may con- 
tinue to read on their own initiative mate- 
rial that will eventually improve markedly 
their own writing. Certainly it is not 
mechanics, rules of rhetoric, or “exposition” 
that our students most need, but large- 
scale exposure to complex language. 
Meagre vocabulary and monotonous sen- 
tence structure will not be remedied by drill 
in mechanics but only by continual and 

thetic reading of complex, even art- 
iy For this pu any good 
poetry is probably better suited than any 
prose. Finally, this experiment suggests that 
a comparable approach to freshmen in the 
middle ranges of English proficiency might 
be equally well received. It is quite pos- 
sible that a teacher introducing such a pro- 
ram will encounter much less resistance 
rom students than from occasional col- 
leagues who are made uncomfortable by 
materials and methods more intellectual and 
more demanding of the teacher than their 
own accustomed programs. 


“The Alphabet Conspiracy” on NBC-TV 


The scientific study of language, which includes not only li 


istics but also 


physiology, psychology, physics, and anthropology, will be presented in “The Alphabet 


Conspiracy,” the newest television program in the prize-winning Bell System 
NBCTV, Monday evening, January 26, 1959. Dr. Frank 


Series, which will be seen over 
C. Baxter is featured in the program. 


ience 


Demonstrating that language is based on speech rather than on the written word, 
“The Alphabet Conspiracy” shows motion pictures of the vocal cords and the human 


veloped, and it 


speech- ——. mechanism in action. It shows how the families of languages de- 
ped. iscusses the relationship between languages and cultures. One section 


of the program is devoted to dialect geography, and another to some of the modern 


machines 


at have been developed both to study and to utilize age 
Dr. W. F. Twaddell, Professor of Linguistics and German at 


rown University, 


Dr. Harry Hoijer, Professor of Anthropology at UCLA, and Ralph K. Potter, former 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, served as scientific advisors for the program. 

“The Alphabet Conspiracy” will be available on 16-mm color film on loan from 
Bell Telephone Companies for showings in classrooms after January 26. 
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ALL THE Harper, ALL THE FARTHER 


Russet, THOMAS 
Dr. Thomas, professor and department bead at Northern Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, took all bis degrees at the University of Michigan. He bas published widely in the 
field of English usage. 


The usual treatment of the construction 
All (adv.) before the (adv.) and a com- 
parative (adj. or adv.) has been to i 

such examples of it as all the 
farther, all the harder, and condemn their 
use. As a matter of fact, while these locu- 
tions have the same tical construc- 
tion, usually all the farther means as far as 
(that is, there is a negation of some action, 
mental or physical), while in practically all 
locutions of this there is a 
strong intensification of the action involved. 
Compare, for example, “This is all the 
farther we will go” with “And he felt all 
the surer that some such misunderstanding 
had come about.” (Here the first sentence 
is hypothetical since I could not find a 
Po example of all the farther in Stand- 
ard Written English, either American or 
British. The second sentence is from Ken- 
neth Burke, KR, Autumn 1957, p. 519.) 
Furthermore, whenever the adjective or ad- 
verb in the comparative consists of two or 
more syllables (more in all the more is an 
exception), the function word more re- 
places the inflection -er, as in: “But his 
tough-minded rejection of everything mere- 
ly nostalgic makes all the more interesting 
his plea for a monistic philosophy .. . ” 
(Krutch, AS, Summer 1958, pp. 373-374). 

By comparing certain entries in the OED 
and the Middle English Dictionary (Ann 
Arbor, 1958), one can set an approximate 
date for the first appearance of the phe- 
nomenon. These two entries show that 
somewhere between c. 1250 and c. 1325 all 
(adv.) was added to the earlier locution, 
which, of course is still used, as in: “It is 
on the whole the healthier for not attempt- 
ing concentrated spurts.” (Nev- 
ins, NYTM, 17 Nov. 1957, p. 11). The 
appearance of the construction with the 
function word more is much later. The 
earliest date the OED (see “All with adv. 


the. 11.8”) lists for it is 1879, and the onl 
other quotation in this entry is from AYLI, 
Lii.102. It is evident that the editors of the 
OED considered the two locutions as equiv- 
alent, whether the adverb all was present 
or not.* 

My study of this problem was concen- 
trated to a large extent upon American 
usage. I read a total of 2,923 pages of var- 
ied materials ranging from 1941 to 1958. 
These materials consisted of “quality” pe- 
riodicals like YR, AS, CE, NYTBR, such 
book-length works as Lerner’s America As 
a Civilization and Van Wyck Brooks’s 
From a Writer’s Notebook, and editorials 
from the Marquette (Mich.) Mining Jour- 
nal, the Milwaukee Journal, and the New 
York Times. In this reading I found 20 ex- 
amples of such expressions as all the deeper, 
poe 33 examples where the function word 
more replaced the inflection -er, as in all the 
more remarkable, all the more miraculously. 
I did not count the number of examples 
where the construction appeared without 
all (as in “Praise is the louder”). However, 
on further consideration (since the ques- 
tion of the relative frequency of the var- 
iants of a icular construction is often 
raised), I re-read 1,838 pages out of the 
total of 2,923 in order to obtain some fairly 


*I suppose that the OED files contain ex- 
amples other than these two. In any event, I 
noted the following examples during the course 
of my daily reading. These show that the 
construction was present in other writers down 

the 19th century and the first decade 


‘or so of the 20th. That it was present from 


comments in this article. Melville, Moby-Dick 
(1851): all the more fell; John Stuart Mill, “On 
Liberty” (1859): all the more complete; H. N. 
Hudson, Intro. to H 1V 1 (1901): all the more 
distinguishable; W. C. Brownell, American 
Prose Masters (1929): all the more beavily. 
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accurate figures on this point. I found 18 
examples where the construction included 
all (whether with the inflected compara- 
tive or with the function word) and 10 
examples where all was omitted. In other 
words, in 64% of the instances all was 
used, while in 36% all was omitted. I found 
five examples where a noun was preceded 
by all the more, as in all the more reason, 

the more courage. 

I should also point out that the kind of 
construction which I have been discussing 
appears with adverbial elements other than 
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all, as in so much the worse, so much the 
more impressive, a good deal the stronger, 
any the shorter. Finally, I found examples 
an 
which are di in this article in the 
work of several contemporary British 
writers. - 


Questions on usage should be sent to the 
chairman of the NCTE Committee on Cur- 
rent English, Professor Margaret M. Bryant, 
Department of English, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


On Having Mastered “Technical Terms” in Fowler 


Byron Buck 
Byron Buck is a writer from Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


I’m cognizant of crasis now, can recognize hypallage 

And lots of other things they don’t acquaint you with in college. 
Sorites out of syllogisms I compound at will, 

Am quick to spot the scazons in a hendecasyllable; 

And though the mark is fine that sets off zeugma from syllepsis, 
And many call hyperbaton what’s actually prolepsis, 

I can tell each one of them by ear as well as sight, 

And always call a mixed-declension noun a heteroclyte. 

I make a point of using terms like syncope and tmesis 

To make it clear I’m one who knows an arsis from a thesis. 

If someone cuts his sentence short, with words to be supplied, 
“Aposiopesis,” I observe, with not a little pride. 

Each time I hear a pun I’m prompt to comment, “Paronomasia.” 
Or when the conversation turns to politics in Asia, 
Argumentum baculinum’s what I’ve often cited. 


Of course, my friends give parties and I never get invited. 


Rebuttal 


DEFINING “PoETRY” 
LAURENCE PERRINE 


The author-editor of Sound and Sense: An Introduction to P. 
fessor at Southern Methodist University with degrees from 


I read with interest the article “ A 
Poetic, Poem” in the March 1958 College 
English, both for its general thesis and 
its specific reference to my textbook, Mr. 
Hynes’s proposal that poetry, poetic, and 
poem be used merely as descriptive rather 
than as normative terms is logical, and his 
definitions, by settling the vexed question 
“What is poetry?”, might free critical en- 
ergies for the question “Is this a good 
poem?” The process by which words ac- 

uire their meanings, however, does not 
Seige follow the Tines of logic. A text- 
book writer must therefore either (1) set 
up arbitrary definitions for his terms, e.g. 
“In this book the word X will be used to 
mean thus and so, though this meaning dif- 
fers from that of prevalent usage,” or (2) 
try to determine the meaning that the 
word has by prevalent usage and define 
this meaning to the best of his ability. 

If the appeal is to usage, then almost 
universally poets and critics have used the 
term in a normative sense: Poetry for Ar- 
nold is “the most beautiful, impressive, 
and widely effective mode of saying 
things,” for Shelley it is “the record of 
the best and happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds,” for Eliot it is 
“a concentration, and a new thing resulting 
from that concentration, of a great num-, 
ber of experiences.” Sidney, Johnson, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Poe, Emer- 
son, Emily Dickinson, Robinson, Frost— 
all use the word in a normative sense. 
Sidney, Shelley, and Coleridge, moreover, 
have explicitly included works of prose 
within the realm of poetry, and Pound has 
declared, “The language of prose is much 
less highly charged, that is perhaps the 
only availing distinction between prose 
and poetry.” In short, though there might 
be logical convenience in defining poetry 
as Mr. Hynes proposes, the term has ac- 
tually been used in his sense almost en- 
tirely by uneducated people, incapable of 


is an associate pro- 
berlin and Yale. 


making the normative distinction. Surely 
there is justification in a textbook for at- 
tem 
esta 


ing to define the term according to 
lished usage. 

Again, it would be logical and con- 
venient if the terms poetry, poetic, and 
poem should always be used with parallel 
meanings, but, again, does not 
follow the rules of simple logic. Thus an 
adventuress is not simply a female ad- 
venturer; rationalization suggests the ~ 

ite of rationality; bumanity (to use Mr. 
Seaate example) is a collective term for 
all men only a half or two-thirds of the 
time (the rest of the time, like poetry, 
it has a normative meaning); and Cole- 
ridge has written that “a poem of any 
length neither can be, nor ought to be, all 
poetry.” The term poetical has almost al- 
ways a normative meaning, even among 
the uneducated. It has the meaning that 
Mr. Hynes proposes only in combination 
with some other word (e.g. form) that 
tips the meaning in that direction. 

Finally, I agree entirely with Mr. Hynes 
that “the density of poetic language is a 
function of the interrelationships of words 
in context, and not of the words them- 
selves.” He misinterprets me, however, 
in reading into my text the implication that 
language means simply words or vocabu- 

and that certain words or statements 
are excluded from the category of poetry. 
My whole argument, indeed, is that the lo- 
cus of v is not to be found in any 
single technical feature (e.g., meter, rime, 
beautiful words) but is the product of the 
interrelationships of a number of language 
features (denotations, connotations, images, 
figures of speech, allusions, patterns of 
sound and rhythm, etc.), and. that all 
these features should function together to 
make a unified whole. I see no implication 
in the cited paragraph which runs counter 
to this argument. As for the “offending 
footnote,” Mr. Hynes has done a beautiful 
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’ of ing the “stanza” from The 
arallelogram of Forces function poetically 
in a poetical context. But again the foot- 
note neither says nor implies that the 
stanza is “unsusceptible to poetic elevation.” 
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The text suggests only that the stanza is 
not as it stands nor in the context 
implied by the nature of the book from 
which it was taken. 


“SoME PuiLosopHicaL Aspects or The Knight's Tale”: A Repiy 


A. Mappen 


Author of an article on Chaucer in Medizval Studies and of one on English Criticism 
in PMLA, Dr. Madden is an assistant professor at Indiana University. He took bis 
A.B. at Notre Dame, bis Pb.D. is from Michigan; be bas taught at Fordham. 


Much that Professor Ruggiers writes in 
his essay on The Knight's Tale (Apr. 1958) 
is instructive, but the essay is misleading, 
I believe, in its general drift. An adequate 
challenge of Mr. Ruggiers’s thesis would 
require a lengthy comment. I will limit 
my reply to two points, neither of which 
can here be fully worked out: (1) the 
essay’s basic assumption and (2) Mr. 
Ruggiers’s subsidiary arguments. 

(1) The assumption that the Knight 
and/or his tale represent Chaucer’s hil- 
osophical views brings into serious question 
the dramatic quality of the CT and, by 
implication, the very ibility of dra- 
matic structure in a literary work. Mr. 
Ruggiers’s assertion that “Chaucer. . . as- 
serts. . . the superiority of God's law to 
that of men” and yet “accomplishes a link- 
ing of story and teller” contains a self- 
contradiction. If Chaucer asserts anything 
in the Tale, he cannot be said to have 
linked the story in any significant sense to 
the teller. If the linking is dramatic, it is 
the Knight who asserts, not Chaucer. 

(2) Now for the objections to Mr. 
Ruggiers’s subsidiary ments: (a) “The 
implication of Palamon’s ap ay is that he 
would rather die than not do the will of 
God by taking Emily as his wife.” Ob- 
jection: the implication of Palamon’s pray- 
er is that he either wants to have Emily 
for his wife or die in the struggle to get 
her. (b) “In Chaucer an effort has been 
made, by the Boethian additions mainly in 
parts I and IV, to justify that Will [of 
God], and to accommodate the will of the 
human ts to it.” Objection: the Boe- 
thian additions explain what seems to the 
Knight a fact about the workings of a 
universal power—variously Jupiter and God 


—who allows man the negative capability 
of accommodating himself or perishing. 
(c) “Chaucer’s. . . reluctance or his in- 
ability to assert the view he found in 
Dante on the freedom of the will. ... ” 
Objection: other tales in the CT clearly 
imply a concept of freedom of the will, 
e.g., Melibee, The Clerk’s Tale, and The 
Parson’s Tale. Why commit Chaucer to 
the Knight’s view? (d) “It is but a poet’s 
fiction, as St Augustine avers. . . , to 
maintain that gods ‘fight among themselves 
about the men they love or hate with keen 
partisan feeling’.” Objection: this onl 
proves that Knight has not read, nd 
disagrees with, St. Augustine. (e) “In the 
absence of Arcite’s cosmic laughter we 
surmise that with his now perfect knowl- 
edge he has rectified the error of as- 
suming good and evil are a matter of sat- 
isfying earthly wishes: he has learned that 
the good and the Principle of love are 
one and the same.” Objection: the ab- 
sence of Arcite’s cosmic laughter suggests 
(i) that Arcite has not learned anything 
and (ii) that the narrator of Troilus 
(Chaucer) had a different pe ive 
than the teller of The Knight’s Tale (the 
Knight). 

Conclusion. The Knight emerges from 
the CT as a man who has had his faith and 
aspirations trimmed by experience. In 
youth a lover with — probably not 
unlike his son’s the Knight has discovered 
that women in general follow “the favour 
of fortune” and that Fate seems to control 
destiny in battle. The high B neg of his 
story is the Tournament, a perfect blend of 


love and war, of pageantry, pomp, and the 
glory of combat, without the horrors that 
usually attend these things. But Fate in- 
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tervenes in the midst of even this 
knightly vision. A code of honor and 
courtesy, based on stoic detachment, re- 
a world which Chau- 
cer, in certain moods, found congenial, the 


world of the Knight’s tale is not, I sub- 
mit, commensurate with the whole of 
Chaucer’s world, nor can the tale be said 
“to carry the principal philosophical bur- 
den of the entire Canterbury pilgrimage.” 


Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Theme 
(with apologies to Stevens and students) 


BERNARD KNIECER 
Assistant professor at the Milwaukee division of the University of Wisconsin, Ber- 
nard Knieger is a published explicator of Herbert, Spender, and Thomas. 


I Among twenty creeping clauses 
The only moving thing 
Was the run-on sentence. 
He was of three minds, 


Like a toe 
On which there are three bunions. 


The tautology whirled on the 
scribbled page. 


It was a part of the illogic. 


A theme and its source 

Are one. 

A theme and its source and failure 
Are one. 


I do not know which to prefer, 

The absence of errors 

Or the presence of thought, 

Propriety 

Or miracle. 

Comma splices filled the long 
theme 

With curlicues. 

The shadow of vacant mind 

Crossed it, to and fro. 

The mood 

Traced from the shadow 

An incoherent thought. 


O thinner of thought, 
Why do you imagine new errors? 
Do you not see how the old ones 


Walk through the themes 
Of the dullards beside you? 


I know colon faults 

And confused, incoherent 
sentences; 

But I know, too, 

That the next batch of themes 

Will be equally bad. 


When the thought flew out of 
sight 

It marked the edge 

Of one of many confusions. 


At the sight of students 
Writing on green sheets 
Even the hardened teacher 
Cries out inwardly. 


The theme came to Alabama 
In spatial order. 

Once, a fear pierced him. 

In that he mistook 

The goal of the student 
For Enina 


The red pencil is 
The theme must be failing. 

It was darkness all afternoon. 

It was snowing 

And continued to snow themes. 
The teacher sat 

In cold despair. 
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The collective review below attempts to evaluate the collective volume orm 
Scholarship: A Critical Review, edited by Lewis Leary for the NC 


Committee on Literary Scholarship and the Teaching of English, published last 
summer by Appleton-Century-Crofts (474 pp., $5). 


A. The Problem 
Ch. 1. The Scholar-Critic, by Jacques Barzun 


Professor Barzun’s t was to 
write the first of two introductory chapters 
on “the problem,” by which is meant the 
“nature and responsibilities” of the college 
teacher of literature. The second of these 
chapters, by Professor Leary, explores the 
still-vexed question of the relationship be- 
tween scholarship and teaching. Professor 
Barzun (Columbia) deals specifically with 
the recent accommodation of the critic 
(the “new” critic, that is) in departments 
of literature, how this came about, and 
whether the results have been good. With 
his usual deftness and clarity, he describes 
the growing disillusionment with “scien- 
tific” scholarship in literature after the First 
World War and the answering enthusiasm 
for the new criticism which was then 
“expressing a distaste for the world and 
paying homage to art as the true reality.” 
In a surprisingly short time the quarrel sub- 
sided. It became the fashion and then a 
positive necessity to have at least one 


critic in an English department. Professor 
Barzun is not altogether happy over the 
results. Wherever the innovation was 

effective, he believes, the critic had been 
quick to learn that, in some sense, the 
historical method is the only one. “The 
critic having shown himself an accurate 
scholar will hardly be able to avoid being 
a good historian, for his critical interest— 
his interest in art and literature as manifes- 
tations of spirit—will make him see that the 
historical method rightly conceived is noth- 
ing but the sense of life duly ordered for 
communication.” This conclusion is as bold 
as it is novel. Some of the supposedly con- 
verted critics will dispute i contention 
that “the pretense . . . of remaining ‘inside 
the work’ is an illusion.” It is just possible 
that Professor Tate may be aroused to 
pluck another rose from the grave of Miss 
Emily and bestow it on Professor Barzun. 


Wiutarp TuHorp 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


Ch. 2. Literary Scholarship and the Teaching of English, by Lewis Leary 


The princi thought in Professor 
Leary’s of the vulgar 
error according to which a creative scholar 
is one thing, a teacher another, and a liter- 
ary critic a third. Certainly it is impos- 
sible to take issue, in any sweeping way, 
with this proposition: a scholar with- 
out fine critical feeling is not only not a 
literary critic but not even a first-order 
scholar; a literary critic without any seri- 
ous discipline in scholarship is a commen- 
tator at best, not a critic; and a teacher 
without either insight or learning—a teach- 


er who, as Professor Leary (Columbia) 


says, “is only personable and enthusiastic”— 
is a dangerous character. Yet, as he goes 
on to say, the teaching of literature is a 
peculiarly arduous and exacting task— 
more arduous and more exacting, he feels 
(and surely with justice) than the teach- 
ing of any other subject except one of the 
other arts: it calls ideally for an almost 
non-human coming-together in one head, 
and in one heart, of capacities so hard to 
unify and reconcile as the habit of pre- 
cision and the habit of meditation, the 
power of comprehension and the power of 
communication, a strong sense of the object 
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and a strong sense of ultimate value. And 
this is only of the story. As Professor 
Leary ae task which is eringly 
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difficult just intrinsically is rendered almost 
twice as difficult in the United States by 
the scores of quite external demands on a 


ENGLISH 
scholar’s and teacher’s strength and time to 
which none of us seems immune. Hence 


the potential helpfulness of this volume. 
Newton Arvin 
SmitH CoLLece 


B. The Periods 


Ch. 3. Beowulf, Chaucer, and Their Backgrounds, by George K. Anderson 


Professor Anderson’s brief account of re- 
cent scholarship in these fields should prove 
useful to teachers. He limits himself to 
four pages on Old English and dances in 
chains; it is an admirable feat of con- 
densation. Major works and trends are 
touched on, although he underestimates the 
importance of the literary criticism now 
being done. Tolkien’s essay Beowulf: the 
Monsters and the Critics is more than a 
study of the “folkloristic elements”; it is 
the tter of a series of critical studies 
by others leading toward a new and deeper 
understanding of the complex beauty of 
Beowulf. 1 might add two recent books to 
his list: the monumental Catalogue of 
Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon b 
N. R. Ker (1957) and the very useful col- 
lection of translations, Volume I (c. 500- 
1042) in the English Historical Documents 
series, edited by Dorothy Whitelock 
(1955). 


The section on Chaucer is generally in- 
formative and much fuller, but again An- 
derson (Brown) tends to slight important 
literary criticism. Excellent critical studies 
of most of the poems will be found in a 
book unfortunately a ing too late to 
be included, E. Talbot Donaldson’s an- 
thology, Chaucer’s Poetry (1958), destined 
to replace Robinson in many undergrad- 
uate courses and distingui for both 
sense and sensibility. Anderson does not 
always discriminate between important 
contributions and trends (e.g., the trend 
toward a theological interpretation of 
Chaucer) and ontiney contributions, pop- 
ularizations, and odd theories. More order 
might have been brought out of the chaos. 
But he enthusiastically suggests the vitali 
of a field renascent rather than mori 

Epwarp B. Irvine Jr. 
Yate Universiry 


Ch. 4. Shakespeare and His Times, by Gerald E. Bentley 


It is remarkable that Professor Bentl 
(Princeton) has been able to put so muc 
useful information into a twelve-page sum- 
mary of recent Shakespearean scholarship, 
a summary that, besides indicating the spe- 
cial interests of contemporary critics (e.g., 
conditions of the theater, Elizabethan pro- 
nunciation, textual problems, imagery, the 
history plays), includes a brief discussion 
of more than fifty books and articles about 
Shakespeare and his times culled from the 
many thousands that have been produced 
in the twentieth ‘century. Bentley ap- 

roaches his task with wit and discernment. 
is chapter is no mere listing of some of 
the best titles. While praising the giants 
among Shakespearean scholars, he gives fair 


ing to the unwary student who might, 
out of a sense of duty, be tem to 
approach them. For example: “Sir Ed- 
mund Chambers’s The Elizabethan Stage 
. . . is one of the most comprehensive and 
accurate in the entire field . . . but it is 
not suitable for extended ings by any 
but the most determined students” (p. 57). 
After commenting on the present fad of 
collecting and analyzing images, Bentley 
concludes: “Often the writer’s thwarted 
ambition to ice psychiatry is more a 

parent of plays” 
(p. 61). Near the end of his chapter he 
mentions Kékeritz and Prouty’s facsimile 
edition of the First Folio. Though, as Bent- 
ley says, the book “has been attacked . . . 
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for its faulty introduction” (p. 64), I find 
Professor Prouty’s essay most helpful as a 
description of conditions under which 
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Elizabethan plays were written, produced, 
ond Cartes Norton Coe 
University oF IDAHO 


Ch. 5. The Seventeenth Century, by Merritt Y. Hughes 


Mr. —— earlier title, “Milton and 
Donne fog oe Scholarship,” indicates the 
scope is cha on Seventeenth 
plore quantity of recent scholar- 
ship and criticism concerned with those 
two figures will find here the major leads. 
No one knows the material better than 
Professor Hughes (Wisconsin). 

ae | reviewer disagrees with some de- 
tails of such a survey. I was rised to 
find no mention of those essays by F. R. 
Leavis and Charles Williams which, in 
quite different ways, have given edge and 


cy to much recent Miltonic scholar- 
ship and criticism. Louis Martz’s The 
Poetry of Meditation, containing some of 
the best modern pages on Donne, is also 


omitted; and so are J. B. Broadbent’s stim- 
ulating essays on Milton. I should have 
chonghe C. S. Lewis’s Preface to Paradise 
Lost and Helen Gardner’s edition of 
Donne’s Divine Poems deserved at least a 
full sentence each. 
Occasionally, however, works which 
seem (to one reader at least) ill-informed, 
perverse, or worse, are treated with com- 
plete politeness. Mr. Hughes seems to in- 
tend, in so far as possible, to present all 
the points of view and not to prejudge 
the issues by interposing his own opinions. 
I would have liked more Hughes; but it 
is pleasant to record as one’s strongest 
criticism the author’s excessive modesty 


and generosity. j H. Su 
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Ch. 6. The Eighteenth Century, by James L. Clifford 


“Knowledge is of two kinds,” Johnson 
retorted when asked why he looked at the 
back of books. “We know a subject our- 
selves, or we know where we can find in- 
formation upon it.” Professor Clifford’s 
chapter provides a perceptive and widely 
info addition to the latter kind of 
knowledge. Clifford has no special axe to 
grind, and his survey of recent scholar- 
ship is both balanced and remarkably com- 
plete. He introduces his chapter with a 
brief analysis of the shift in attitude to- 
wards eighteenth-century letters that has 
taken place during the past several decades 
—the reappraisal of the stereotype of the 
neoclassic writer as a mere political re- 
actionary or a subliterary artist who hid his 
vacuity behind a mask of generalities and 


jacketed his platitudes in chilly couplets. 
The variety and quality, as well as the 
quantity, of scholarly criticism of the 
riod testifies to the vigor and sensitivity 
of this continuing revaluation. Inevitably in 
a selection there are omissions which one 
may regret (e.g., D. N. Smith, The Let- 
ters of Jonathan Swift to Charles Ford 
[1935]; David Perkins, “Johnson on Wit 
and Metaphysical Poetry,” ELH [1953]), 
but the harassed teacher of English who, 
as the general editor says, “is so involved 
in other things that he is unable to keep 
up with trends and achievements in scholar- 
ship,” will be grateful to this useful con- 
tribution to the finding kind of knowledge. 

Joun M. Buturrt 
Harvarp University 


Ch. 7. The Romantic Movement, by Richard H. Fogle 


Mr. Fogle’s essay on Romantic scholar- 
ship is an excellent example of what can 
be done within narrow limits by a learned, 
thoughtful, and sensitive scholar-critic. To 


remain within a single compact volume, 
this survey must largely limit its scope to 
the last thirty years, but Fogle (Tulane) 
contrives to smuggle into his own article 
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a few indi ble monuments of the older 
scholarship, like the Coleridge-Prothero 
edition of Byron, and comes near to a com- 
plete coverage of essential Romantic 
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scholarship. And so with the limits im- 
“woe by Anglo-American empiricism in 
ite 


studies. Other chapters on the 

riods in literary history may be onaine 
extended by the general chapters on the 
genres, but not F ‘ogle’s, which is concerned 
chiefly with lyricists. However, it is - 
ganized in terms of the contempo 

sault upon Romantic poetry and the de am 
and thus Fogle is able to discuss such his- 
torical literary theorists as Abrams and 
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Wellek. If Fogle’s own brief summary of 
“organic unity” does not sa the theo- 
retical reader, he has the clues by which 
he can pursue the subject further. Fogle 
continues with the six major Romantic 
poets, singling out carefully the chief is- 
sues of scholarship in each case, and even 
has sufficient space for a review of 
studies of the ee figures. The graduate 
student or teacher who with this 
article should be able to work throu 
the all-inclusive Romantic bibliographies 
with confidence and — 

Homas M. Raysox 
Unrversiry oF NEBRASKA 


Ch. 8. The Victorian Period, by Lionel Stevenson 


Professor Stevenson (Duke) begins Chap- 
ter Eight with the assertion that the Vic- 
torian period “is now probably the field 
in which the greatest amount of important 
and original research is being conducted,” 
and though there will be dissenters to this 
view, the chapter provides impressive sup- 
port for it. Two principal reasons are ad- 
vanced for the recent and current flood of 
Victorian studies: many essential materials 
were not made available until after the 
death of the Victorian authors and the first 
generation of their descendants, and the 
attainment of a perspective of time was 
necessary before the period could be 
treated objectively. 

Among the conclusions reached are the 
following: students of Victorian literature 
are fortunate in the existence of an unusual 
wealth of specialized scholarly aids; there 
has been more analysis of the social, re- 
ligious, and political ideas of Victorian au- 
thors than of their art; publication of the 
correspondence and journals of major 
figures has been an important develop- 
ment of recent years and is likely to con- 


tinue; as such documentary material be- 
comes available, full and impartial biogra- 
phies are being written; by and large, the 
output of critical interpretation has not 
kept pace with that of biographical mate- 
rials. 

The most astonishing development in 
Victorian scholarship of the last thirty 
years has been the tide of interest in Hop- 
kins. The number of pages devoted to in- 
terpretation of Hopkins since his poems 
became available in 1918 exceeds by many 
times the bulk of his own writing. In con- 
trast, there has been comparatively little 
critical discussion of certain other poets— 
Swinburne, for example. 

Lack of space prevents Stevenson from 
treating the extensive research that has 
been devoted to many secondary Vic- 
torian authors, but for information on this 
material one can turn to the annual bib- 
liographies sponsored by the MLA’s Vic- 
torian Literature Group. 

Austin Wricut 
Carnecre InstiTuTE oF TECHNOLOGY 


Ch. 9. American Literature, by Leslie A. Fiedler 


Professor Fiedler’s survey of the scholar- 
ship of American literature is a perform- 
ance brilliant in its way but as dogmatic as 
a tract. His one true faith lies in the study 
of “obsessive . . . themes”—of “myth and 
svmbol.” He does pay allegiance to the 
elder generation of New Critics, but from 


them he derives mainly a rigid sense of lit- 
erary exclusiveness. This sense leads him to 
suppose that the bibliographical studies in 
Stovall’s Eight American Authors establish 
a canon of Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Tho- 
reau, Melville, Whitman, Clemens, and 
Henry James. In estimating the scholar- 
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ship, Fiedler (Montana) thins out this list 
by dealing at some len only with 
writings on Hawthorne, Melville, Whit- 
man, and James, and really sympathetically 
only with those he approves concerning 
Moby Dick and T. Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. 

In Professor Fiedler’s view, D. H. Law- 
rence’s “dazzling” Studies in Classic Ameri- 
can Literature becomes the father-work 
“essential to an understanding of our cul- 
ture and our great books.” And Lawrence’s 
followers constitute a happy “we”-group 
whose tastes, opinions, = methods of 
reading are solely viable. Everyone else is 
weak, obsolete, dull, shallow, or otherwise 
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contemptble. ington is childish, Brooks 
sentimental, Foerster 
moralistic, and so forth and so on. 

The result is an essay narrowly limited 
in usefulness. Most readers will regret its 
omission of the major work and, in most 
cases, even the names of such figures (to 
list a very few) as Carl Van Doren, How- 
ard Mumford Jones, P Miller, Arthur 
Hobson Quinn, James D. Hart, Henry 
Nash Smith, Roy Harvey Pearce. They 
will hardly be consoled by the substituted 

raise of various short articles, no matter 
hopefully Laurentian. 


Epww H. Capy 
Syracuse UNIVERSITY 


Ch. 10. Contemporary British Literature, by Fred B. Millett 


Chapter 10 is one of the more systematic 
and factual sections of Contemporary Lit- 
erary Scholarship; it includes more titles 
and relatively less subjective comment than 
most of the other chapters. Professor Mil- 
let (Wesleyan), in his own right the author 
of Contemporary British Literature (1935), 
is well qualified for his task, and when he 
does indulge in personal comments they 
seem essentially sound. A painstaking search 
turns up very few lacunae in his bibliogra- 

y. A — minor omission is that of 

izabeth Drew’s T. S. Eliot, the Design 
of His Poetry (which might have been 
added to the two “books . . . devoted to a 

m-by-poem, play-by-play analysis of 

iot’s works”). No fault could be found 
with Professor Millett here if his sentence 
did not seem to imply that his list was 
complete. 

The chapter begins with a half-page 
definition of “contemporary” (twentieth- 
century, according to Sudioane Millett, al- 


though he concedes that the editor of the 
volume suggests 1930 and after). Then Pro- 
fessor Millett on to define “scholar- 
ship.” No definition of “British” is of- 
fered, but this seems simple enough. Or is 
it? Professor Millett’s chapter includes Eliot, 
although Lewis in Ameri- 
can Literature” refers to “Prufrock” as 
“American ” and makes numerous 
other comments on Eliot. Is Eliot American 
or British? The present reviewer found 
himself faced with the problem in writing 
a handbook of recent American literature, 
and finally decided that if Auden was 
British then Eliot (like Henry James, who 
also became a British subject) was Ameri- 
can. This minor confusion might well have 
been resolved by the editor when he was 
defining things. Apart from this, the chap- 
ter is an impeccably accurate reference 
source. 

Donato HEIney 
Unrverstry or UTAH 


Ch. 11. Contemporary American Literature, by R. W. B. Lewis 


This is a short (like Millett’s 


on Contemporary British Literature), prob- 
ably because Professor Lewis (Newark 
College of Rutgers) believes that “con- 
temporary literature is not really a subject 
for scholarship.” He therefore refers us 
for “secondary writings” to the LHUS 
bibliography, thus leaving to us the job 
of coping with the abundant secondary 


work published in the decade since the 
LHUS. What Lewis does tell us is that 
Kazin’s is the best general study, further 
implying that its redskin slant of 1942 is 
coming back into its own today. In the 
study of poetry, Lewis’s nomination of the 
most powerful forces seems to be Matthies- 
sen and Blackmur, with Jarrell and Shapiro 
(book forthcoming) demonstrating a cur- 
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rent swing to “ a t” poets 
like Frost as smell to Eliot. Professor 
Lewis is very in stating why both the 
poetic and social-historical criticism 
of fiction have failed to comprehend the 
nature of contemporary novels, and indeed 
is stimulating and provocative throughout 
the survey. But diheogh there are fewer 
er than in 

rest of the book, the analysis is marred 
by stylistic vagueness (e.g., “the first thing 
to notice about contemporary American 
culture is its fascination with its own form 
and pressure”: what does “pressure” 
mean? ), some statements I (!) don’t agree 
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with (“Hart Crane seems likely to emerge 
as the twentieth-century American poet of 
greatest repute”), and a concern with a 
canon of writers rather than with lists of 
scholarship (“The rather tangled story I 
have to tell in this article is . . . the story not 
only of scholarly and critical opinion about 
poetry and fiction, but the establishment 
of the and fiction about which 
opinion is required”). Writers are always 
more important than critics and scholars— 
except in a book on Contemporary Liter- 


ary Scholarshi 
Freperick L. Gwynn 
Trinity ConNecTICUT 


C. The Genres 


Ch. 12. Modern Literary Criticism, by William Van O’Connor 


Professor O’Connor (Minnesota) begins 
by telling us that “our contemporary crit- 
ical movement has brought to the study 
of literature . . . enthusiasm and common 


sense evaluations of literary situations.” He 
is less breathtaking in giving the genealogy 


of modern criticism: it began with The 
Sacred Wood and Richards’s Principles, or 
thaps with Pound and Hulme; and even 
ond them there: are “antecedents” of 
our “pre-occupations” in Coleridge, James, 
de Gourmont, and Croce, so that it is 
easier to list “the critics who have written 
books that have proved seminal or in other 
ways significant. 
O'Connor does at least notice the revolu- 
tion in textbooks and classroom practice 
produced by Understanding Poetry. Indeed 
twice (p. 224) he suggests that the sum 
of modern literary theory is the close 
reading of texts. But then on p. 226 he says 
that the major lines that have emerged 
in modern criticism are (1) the “Eliotic” 
interest in tradition, in the impersonality of 
art, and in the dissociation of sensibility; 
and (2) the “Ricardian” interest in the 
scat of synthesis (tension) and in myth. 
t are we really to sup that any sig- 
nificant number of academic critics have 
allowed themselves to be influenced by 
Richards’s early interest in behaviorism? 
In any event, the major line in modern 
criticism is more properly the Platonic one 
that treats “poetry” (which is different, 


I gather, from “poems”) as a mode 
knowledge. O’Connor must see this, si 

he devotes nearly half of his article to a 
discussion of “myth,” and to critics who 
explore literature for quasi-religious mean- 
ings. Here he cites Schorer on the re- 
lationship of myth and literature: “Lit- 
erature ceases to be perceptual [sic] and 
tends to degenerate into mere description 
without adequate myth . . . when we feel 
that we are no longer in a position to sa 
what life means, we must be content wi 
telling how it looks” (p. 229, my italics). 
Well, using literature to say what life 
means is as old as Plato and as modern as 
Trotsky and Lenin, - the question al- 
ways is, What kind of meaning do you 
O’Connor’s must be I 
think, because, citing Baird’s study of Mel- 
ville, he says, “Even the general reader, 
however, can observe that Melville, like 
so many other American writers, was in 
pursuit of innocence. For example, he was 
greatly taken by the nakedness of the Poly- 
nesians, or, more specifically, the Marques- 
ans.” But if we give books meanings of 
this sort, we are accepting some kind of 
religious myth about the post-lapsarian 
quest of Mankind. A more modest student 
would simply ask what, if anything, Mel- 
ville’s interest in nakedness meant in the 
structuring of his personality or in the 
values of the class (not “American writers”) 
he belonged to. 
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As far as O’Connor’s account no 
modern critic has any interest in work 
of literature as an esthetic object, nor in- 
deed does O’Connor indicate the philosoph- 
ical or epistemological problem out of 
which modern criticism develops. Mur- 
ray Krieger's The New Apologists for 
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Poetry and the work of the Chicago critics 
are mentioned only in passing; and ap- 
parently the significance of Abrams’s work 
in The Mirror and the Lamp has not yet 


become apparent. 
Wattace W. 
NorTHWEsTERN UNIVERSITY 


Ch. 13. Poetry, by George Arms 


Professor Arms (New Mexico) sums up 
the major trends in ic criticism under 
the heading of “explication,” defined broad- 
ly and sensibly as “contemplative and com- 
prehensive reading of the poem for all its 
values in their relationship.” Such reading 
cuts across critical schools and scholarly 

ializations and is alike useful for sym- 
bolic and “mythic” critic, literary his- 
torian, and rigorous formal analyst. It is 
true, Mr. Arms shows, that explication as- 
sumes every poem to have, in some im- 
portant sense, an autonomous existence, a 
unified structure or “total effect,” and a 
certain complexity. But he shows too that 
these assumptions are not rigid and that the 
objections raised against them are not fi- 
nally shattering. 

Certainly (al impressionism, in- 
spirationalism, and “personalism” still find 
vigorous spokesmen) the explicative meth- 


od has pretty much won the critical field 
over the two or three decades. Mr. 
Arms traces its development and prolifera- 
tions, bringing out the significance of its 
emphasis on poetic speaker as distinguished 
from poet; on poetic situation as dis- 
tinguished biographical from historical cir- 
cumstance; on “tone” and on “counter 
suggestion” or “irony”; and on the symbolic 
functions of images and other elements. 
He points out how close to each other, de- 
spite differences, the New and the Chicago 
Critics are; and beyond that he seems to 
imply that the explicator’s concern with 
the specifics of a work—its “built-in” formal 
and motivational aspects—is the bridge to a 
new esthetic. Mr. Arms provides a knowl- 
edgeable review of the situation, and a 
cogent, undogmatic defense of it as well. 


M. L. RosenTtHAL 
New York UNitversity 


Ch. 14. The Novel, by Bradford A. Booth 


Responding to editorial encouragement 
to “present more than a simple bibliograph- 
ical account,” Professor Booth (UCLA) 
has devoted a large proportion of his space 
to what is in effect a brilliant little essay on 
the novel as “a serious form of art,” with 
special reference to the period since James. 
This has involved him in a study of the 
stance and techniques of writers who have 
shared in the disengagement of the novel 
from the looser techniques of the lumber- 
ing (though not necessarily inferior) Vic- 
torian novel and the strident novel of so- 
cial protest. In rapid survey he touches on 
the many things which have accounted for 
the shape and tone of the new inward-turn- 
ing, self-telling novel: the stream of con- 
sciousness technique, the interior mono- 
logue, the disappearance of the author (or 
his invitation to the reader to be collabora- 


tor), the “mind’s eye” technique, experi- 
ments with point of view and time, the in- 
creasing resort to symbol, image, and myth. 
He notes the critics’ response to all this and 
indeed the critics’ role in helping to bring 
about change. More might have been made 
of Freudianism and of the relevance of the 
new techniques to the treatment of ado- 
lescence. The eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries (partly the domain of colleagues 
in other chapters) he treats more cursorily. 
Shrewdly selected bibliographical _refer- 
ences are deployed throughout the chapter. 
The point of view is that of a friendly, 
interested observer who is likely to be 
neither irked by innovation nor dazzled by 
the claims of the modern. As a whole the 
chapter is solid, balanced, exciting to read. 

ALexanper Cowie 
Westevan University 


Mr. Popkin’s survey of the literature 
about the drama and the theatre in English 
bears a convincing look of completeness 
and balance. He includes more than enough 
of every possible approach to the genre 
(history, biography, criticism, theory, and 
even—on the rare occasions when material 
is at hand—scholarship) to serve as a trust- 
worthy guide for the graduate student and 
the undergraduate teacher. Further, he in- 
tends to be judicious as well as inclusive, 
and the shortcomings as well as the virtues 
of the cited works are called to the at- 
tention of the reader. 


No branch of literary study has been 
more subject to whim, gossip, and un- 
scholarly hanky-panky than the drama. It 
is altogether appropriate that perhaps the 
most famous of all literary forgers in Eng- 
lish should have been John Paine Collier, 
the nineteenth-century dramatic and the- 
atrical historian. For behind Mr. Collier 
stand the rows of cranks and scandal 


When the NCTE established a Com- 
mittee on Comparative Literature (1942) 
and the MLA created the Comparative 
Literature Session (1947), it was evidence 
of a growing interest in the study and the 
teaching of comparative literature in this 
country. Such “tools” as the Bibliography 
of Comparative Literature, continued and 
brought up to date in the Yearbook of 
Comparative and General Literature, and 
the journal Comparative Literature have 
helped the cause substantially, and the re- 
cent congress of the International Com- 
parative Literature Association held at 
North Carolina has given ample proof that 
American scholars are making valuable con- 
tributions to world, general, and compara- 
tive literature and that these fields are no 
longer “the disfavored little sisters of 
philology and the New Criticism.” 

Professor Charlton Laird (Nevada), 
whom I have just quoted, presents a clear 
picture of the status of comparative liter- 
ature, analyzes in an objective and concise 
way the various approaches to its study, 
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Ch. 15. The Drama, by Henry Popkin 


Ch. 16. Comparative Literature, by Chariton Laird 


mongers and (as Professor Nagler has 
called them) “Novelists” whose devotion 
to creative scholarship may fall short of 
Collier’s, but who have nonetheless turned 
theatre collections into houses of ill repute. 

It is, therefore, heartening to see how 
much remains when the trash has been 
carted away. Professor Popkin (Brandeis) 
has ably assembled the Ray zarst for the re- 
spectability of the field, and anyone ven- 
turing into it may confidently trust to his 
guidance. Only for the most recent play- 
wrights, where the lack of full-length 
studies forces him to periodical literature 
(mostly journalism), does this amazing cat- 
alogue become somewhat superficial. But 
this is a very small matter indeed, since 
every reader, theatre-goer, student, and 
teacher is his own final authority on the 
comtemporary sage. 


Princeton UNIVERSITY 


Aan S. Downer 


and describes succinctly the major trends 
in the scholarship of this country, often in 
relation to the work being done abroad. 
If there is a characteristically American 
= of view, it is, according to Professor 

ird, “an awakened interest in literatures 
remote from Western Europe and often 
neglected by Western scholars, a search 
for methods of intercultural study other 
than those prescribed by the Sorbonne 
group, and an insistence that literature be 
studied as literature and for its impact as 
literature whatever may have been the 
‘influences’ on the author.” 


Lack of space has prevented Professor 
Laird from more extensive attempts at 
evaluation of important publications. For 
instance, one wonders how he would a 
praise Shipley’s Dictionary of World Lit- 
erature (its first edition of 1943 is in some 
ways better than the revised one of 1953) 
as against Cassell’s Encyclopaedia of World 
Literature or how he would explain the 
very mixed reception of such interdiscipli- 
nary studies as Hatzfeld’s Literature 
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through Art or Sypher’s Four Stages of 
Renaissance Style. However, whenever 


critical opinions are offered, they are help- 
ful and sound. The chapter has special in- 
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terest and value for the teacher of general 
literature and the humanities. 

Horst Frenz 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


D. The Audience 


Ch. 17. The Public Arts and the Private Sensibilities, by Patrick D. Hazard 


Professor Hazard (Pennsylvania) him- 
self states the idea which presides over this 
chapter. “The essential issue is how we can 
remain faithful to the tradition of personal 
private excellence we are entrusted to con- 
serve and still encourage maturity and re- 
sist debasing tendencies in the newer col- 
laborative forms of expression.” “Human- 
ists”—particularly the teachers of English 
—have professionally ignored the art forms 
which have developed during the past 
thirty years: film, radio, television, the 
newspaper, the slick-paper magazine, and 
the inexpensive paperback books; they have 
also — research in the social sciences; 
and they have deplored educationism in all 
its forms. Consequently, “The withdrawal 
of the sanity and balance of the liberal arts 
has polarized mass communication into 
bread-and-butter vulgarity and formless- 
ness on the one hand, and avant-garde 
aesthetic razzle-dazzle on the other.” 


To help correct this unhappy partition- 
ing between academic disciplines, and, more 
generally, between what he calls the elite 
and the vernacular traditions, Mr. Hazard 
describes some of the significant materials 
available to the humanist—for his own re- 
education, for teaching, or for research— 
in the discipline of sociology, in the edu- 
cational field of audio-visual teaching, and 
in the various study of the several mass 
media. The material ranges widely, and in- 
cludes books, monographs and periodical 
essays, recordings, published committee 
findings, reports of research-in-progress, 
and some of the journals themselves, both 
traditional and academic, which contain 
such reports. The range and the — 
tion of this material both support the au- 
thor’s vigorous ment. 

D. Van Nostrand 
Brown UNIversity 


Ch. 18. Literary Audience, by Lennox Grey 


This chapter essentially concerns fifteen 
studies of the reading, listening, and 
theater-going audience, beginning with Q. 
D. Leavis’s Fiction and the Reading Public 
in 1932 and ending with Altick’s The 
English Common Reader (1957). These fif- 
teen are not necessarily the best studies, 
Grey says, but rather the most varied and 
representative. He is concerned with how 
each of these investigators went about the 
study of the audience; for example, Doro- 
thy Whitelock (University of London), in 
The Audience of Beowulf, reconstructs a 

icture of the eighth-century listener from 
internal evidence, documentary research, 
and archeological discoveries. Alfred Har- 
bage (Harvard), in Shakespeare’s Audience, 
computes an average attendance figure 
(1,250) at all plays on a basis of theater 
capacities, admission prices, receipts, and 


so on. David Manning White, in Mass Cul- 
ture, accumulates figures on budgets and 
audiences for NBC’s production of the 
Olivier Richard Ill. Grey is also concerned 
with the conclusions of each investigator 
—Harbage’s deduction that Shakespeare’s 
audience understood and approved of what 
it bought, Rosenberg’s inference that “mass 
culture threatens not merely to cretinize 
our taste, but to brutalize our senses.” Gre 
derives two major conclusions from his 
study: that the study of audiences, after 
long delay, is rapidly gaining speed, and 
that a crucial issue is the influence of mass 
media, the mass audience, and the mass 
mind. 

Grey includes a bibliography listing such 
diverse works as a Shakespeare lecture by 
Bradley and Vance Packard’s The Hidden 
Persuaders. Remarkably comprehensive for 
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a fifty-eight study, the chapter suf- 
fers lack of a lucid 
tion and from a cramped style: in one sen- 
tence on 444 we read what Grey has 
to say of oy rge Ford has to say of 
what Trilling hat +" say of what Dickens 
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has to say about Little Nell. On the whole, 
however, the chapter is learned, stimulat- 


ing, and valuable. 
W. Conpee 
Tue Pennsytvanta State University 


Counciletter 
Council Passes 50,000 


At the general session of the 
Detroit N' convention in 1954, when 
members and subscribers totaled 22,993, 
— Secre J. N. Hook pro 

a far-reaching for TE 
services and membership. He recommended 
setting - ,000 members and subscribers as 
the goal for 1960 and suggested the slogan 
“Fifty by Sixty.” 

In late November of 1958, two years 
ahead of schedule, the total of members and 
subscribers reached 50,021. 

In commenting on the tremendous 
growth, Dr. Hook said, “All members 
share in the credit. Our Public Relations 
Representatives and the officers of our af- 
filiates have done a splendid job. Count- 
less members have persuaded other teach- 
ers to join us in our professional tasks. Our 
headquarters office staff has worked cheer- 
fully, hard, and eificiently. 

“I like to think,” Dr. Hook added, “that 
NCTE’s services to the profession have 
increased in oe wey to its growth. Our 
publications, including the new magazine 
Abstracts of English Studies, have been 
numerous and significant. We make avail- 
able at reduced cost over 200 new items 
useful in the classroom or for the teacher’s 
professional background. A number of new 
committees are perfo: important tasks, 
and the Commission on the Profession 
gives promise of ma an important 
contribution. Meanwhile long-established 
committees and the Commission on the 
Curriculum continue their significant work. 
Relationships with other professional or- 

tions are closer than ever.” 

Dr. Hook then commented on member- 
ship dues and the Council’s projected new 
headquarters. “It is gratifying that we have 
so far been able to hold dues at $4.00 when 


other organizations have been su 
increasing theirs. It is good to know also 
that the Council will soon—for the first 
time in its history—have its own head- 
= ers, planned and erected by the 

neil for its own use at an estimated 
cost of $125,000. The money is available, 
so that no , No increase in dues, will 
be necessary for the construction. But the 
money would not have been available had 
it not been for the efforts of so many 
splendid teachers.” 


VITALIZE YOUR TEACHING 


@ STIMULATE your English sessions by enter- 
ing your students in the Third Annual Nation- 
wide Grammar and Punctuation Examination to 
be administered in April. Awards will be 
granted to those students achieving a percentile 
ranking of 80 or higher. The examination is 
being offered on grade levels 4-12 and on 
the college level. Send for FREE copy of last 
year's examination and norms. 
Also being offered this year are separate com- 
petitive examinations measuring achievement in 
the following areas: 

© Composition Skills 

@ Vocabulary 

Spelli 
@ ANIMATE your classes with dynamic tape 
recordings. a Programs as “Macbeth,” 
“Camille,” “Othello,” and “A Tale of Two 
Cities," starring Brian Aherne, are included in 
this collection. Seedy fee of $.50 for all 
15-minute progra 
a ENRICH your teaching with motivating ma- 
terials. Most of these materials are dntoied to 
make the study of grammar more appealing to 
Also included are units 

ibrary, dictionary, term paper, — =. 

etc.) and ideas for themes and speeches. These 
materials are useful on all levels. 
Send for FREE listing of available materials to 
Donald H. Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli, 
1124 Belknap St., Apt. B-1, Superior, Wisconsin 
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We're Going West for the .. . 


10th Annual Meeting 
of the 


CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE COMPOSITION 
AND COMMUNICATION 


@ April 2-4, 1959 
@ San Francisco 
@ Hotel Sheraton Palace 


The CCCC is a division of 
UF: TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


@ Functions of a College Department of English 
@ English for the Non-Major 

@ The Teaching of Creative Writing 

@ Senior Integrative Courses 

@ Three Ways of Teaching a Literary Work 

@ Model Programs for the Major in English 


Stock No. CO-6 Price: $1.00 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET ... 
THE MAJOR IN ENGLISH 

. Sponsored by the Fund for the Advancement of Education 

(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) | 

| TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
* « « « « CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


some fine comments on 


DEVELOPMENTAL 


a new effective program 
for improving 


a 


AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


Walter S. Guiler, Recognized Reading Authority 
and 
Claire J. Raeth, Department of English 
Both of Miami University 


“An excellent method of attacking a perennially difficult problem.” Washing- 
tion University (St. Louis) 


“I like the progressive difficulty and the continual broadening and deepenin 

growing comprehension of what he reads.” Louisiana State University 

“For the level of weeting seqecuonees between the remedial and the better 

college reader, this workbook is very good.” University of Texas 

“Best book for qupnensing Ge teaching of the basic reading skills . . . and 

Se CeRD them with organization of thought in writing.” Stockton 
ge 

“Very practical method, particularly the way in which reading improvement 

is tied in with writing improvement.” San Marcos College (Texas) 

“An excellent tool for teaching efficient reading.” Illinois Normal University 


“Study apparatus well-conceived; instructor's manual is an attractive and useful 
device.” San Jose Junior College 


Designed for reading improvement and English courses 


softback $2.50 list 
Comprehensive Instructor's Manual available 


write for! examination copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
333 W. Lake Street College Department 
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AMERICAN POETRY TO 1900 


A Compyphensive Anthelegy of 


Bradstreet: From Contemplations. Freneau: Indian Burying Ground; Retirement. 
F. Hopkinson: The Seah at the aod Ke s. Adams: To the Sun Dial. J. Hopkinson: 
Hail Columbia. Pierpont: ddress at Bunker Hill. 


Woodworth: The Bucket. a a Elfin Song. Halleck: On the Death of 
Joseph Rodman Drake. Bryant: From Thanatopsis; O Fairest of the Rural 
Maids; To the Fringed Gentian. Pinkney: A Serenade; Votive Song. 

Emerson: The Rhodora; The Snow Storm; Two Rivers; History; Uriel. Long- 
fellow: Hymn to the Night; Chimes; The Tide Rises; Nature. 

Whittier: Ichabod; from The Barefoot B from Snowbound; The Trailing 
Arbutus. Poe: To Helen; Annabel Lee; E El Dorado Holmes: The Chambered 
Nautilus; The Last Leaf. Thoreau: Inspiration. ‘tase Lincoln; Aladdin; June 
—from The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Dickinson: I’m Nobody! Who Are You?; I Never Saw a Moor; Because I Could 
Not Stop for Death; I Dreaded That First Robin So; Elysium Is As Ay Hope 
Is the Thing With Feathers. Whitman: I Hear America Singing; from Song of 
Myself; Give Me the Splendid Silent Sun; The Last Invocation; and others. 


Read by David Allen, Nancy Marchand, David Hooks 
Two 12” LP LE 7550/55 $11.90 
At your dealer or from 


Educational Audio Visual, Inc. Pleasantville, New York 


Now IN THousanns | Free to WRITERS 
OF CLASSROOMS! seeking a book publisher 


AT A COST AS LOW AS Two fact-filled, ill sed brochures 

ustra re- 

37¢ PER PUPIL* ' veal the behind-the-scenes story of sub- 

sidy publishing, and tell how to publish 
publicity, sales promotion and 


We publish every kind of book, from the 
little volume of verse and the first novel 
VERSATILE to the scholarly study and the critical 
AVR Rateometer fits into any , special academic imprint, 
reading imp prog Books, is reserved 
quiet Fi 2. ACCURATE 
= and adaptable” Lifetime electric motor ides 
. “Rate increase clock accuracy, troubl 
300%.” service. 
3. STUDENT CENTERED 
minutes. 
4. EASY ON THE BUDGET® Your inquiries and manuscripts are in- 
Actual closvoom experience vited. An editorial report will be fur- 
run os low es 3c per pupil. nished promptly without any obligation. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Refunded For copies of our free literature, please 
Send your orders to write to Charles Eckert, Editorial Dept. 


Audio VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. Z91 Chicago 5, titinois Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


S. Plymouth Ct. 
ACTORY: BOX 71, WASECA, MINNESOTA 


; For the First Time on Records .. . 


The man who 
reads dictionaries 


© Lotte Jacobi 


ERSKINE CALDWELL, writer, probably best known for 
the best-selling work of fiction in the history of 
published books, God's Little Acre, says: 
ee orps and definitions are the prime 

tools of my profession. I have found 
-that Webster's New World Dictionary, 
College Edition, is one of the most useful 
books in the field. It is particularly useful 
to me because I find it to be an authorita- 
tive dictionary of American usage.” 
WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
vera roved and used in colle and uni- 
es y ce meee the Uni States and 
Acceptance on such a scale could 
ed from oy one thing—demonstrated 
in serving teachers and students. 
$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 
Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language 

COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries * 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


FROM MACMILLAN 


MEDIEVAL ENGLISH POETRY 
The Non-Chaucerian Tradition 

by JOHN SPEIRS 

Here are the Romances, the Carols 
and Songs, the Mystery Cycle, and 
an excellent discussion of the litera- 
ture, painting and sculpture, placing 
this period in the mainstream of 
English literature. 1958, 650 pages, 
$6.50. 


THE SEARCH FOR GOOD 

SENSE 

Four Eighteenth Century Choracters 

by F. L. LUCAS 

The lives of Johnson, Chesterfield, 

Boswell and Goldsmith illuminate an 

age in which some attained a high 
of success in the art of living. 

Volume I-1958, 354 pages, $5.00. 

Volume II-in preparation. 


TRAGEDY 
by F. L. LUCAS 


Remarks on Aristotle of interest to 
every writer and reader of drama— 
with application to modern times. 
1958, 188 pages, $2.50. 


THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 
THE WHITE DEVIL 
by JOHN WEBSTER 


edited by F. L. LUCAS 
Published January 1959 


LITERATURE COMSIDERED 
AS PHILOSOPHY 

The French Example 

by EVERETT KNIGHT 


1958, 240 pages, $5.00 
THE IDIOM OF THE PEOPLE 


English Traditional Verse from the 
Manuscripts of Cecil J. Sharp 


edited by JAMES REEVES 
1958, 244 pages, $4.50 


1,760 pages 4 Dhe Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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AVAILABLE JANUARY 1959 


A ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF 


THE WORLD 
IN LITERATURE 


ROBERT WARNOCK ¢ GEORGE K. ANDERSON 


The two-volume edition and four-book edition will be re- 
tained. The one-volume edition is being done in response to 
popular demand for a smaller and less expensive book for one- 
term courses or for supplementary reading for Humanities 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS PALO ALTO 


courses. 
LAWN, 


coming this spring... 


New in freshman reading texts is 

EXPLORATIONS IN READING (James I. Brown) 
University of Minnesota). The essays, all models 

of good writing, are thought-provoking—but not 
overly abstract or philosophical. The arrangement 

of the essays into seven topical groups—for example 
“The Role of Education,” “Man in Society’—challenges 
the student to delve into the realm of related or 
conflicting ideas, opinions, and facts—as proposed 
by many of the best modern writers. Theme and 
Discussion Topics follow each essay . . . word and 
comprehension tests are available in a separate 


pamphlet. 


the standard in handbooks... 


The Sixth Edition of 

COLLEGE HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION 
(Woolley, Scott, Bracher) is designed to meet the 
practical needs of a practicing writer. This text 
contains direct statements of the most generally 
accepted current American usage, based on the best 
modern linguistic principles. Ample exercises meet 
the demand for practice and drill. 488p. $3.50 


freshman anthology... 


COLLEGE READING: A Collection of Prose, 

Plays, and Poetry, Second Edition (George Sanderlin, 
San Diego State College) is an omnibus reader with 
selections representing most types of literature— 
including the essay, the short story, drama, 

criticism, poetry, and the novel. A section on 
opinion contains topics of special current interest 

. . . other essays treat improvement of reading, 

and literary appreciation. 1056p. $6.50 


a. D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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